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Of Dr. FRANKLIN. 


Some Account of the late illuftrious BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, L.L. D. 
F. R. S. Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, of the Royal 


Society at Gottingen, and 


the Batavian Society in Molland ; Prefident of 


the Commonwealth of Pennfylvania, and‘ of the Philofophical Society at Phi- 
ladelphia ; formerly Agent in England for feveral of the American Colon- 
ies, afterwards Minifter Plenipotentiary from the United States at the Court 
of Verfailles ; one of the Commiflioners for fettling the Peace of 1783, &c. 


&e. &e. 


(Uluftrated by an admirable Likenefs, copicd from a Print prefixed to the London E- 


dition of bis Philofophi 


and Mifcellaneous Papers. | 


ERIPUIT C#LO FULMEN, SCEPTRUMQUE TYRANNIS. 


He fhatch'd the thunderbolt from Heav'ns right hand, 
And fcepter’d tyrants bow'd at his command. 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN, was 
born at Bofion, the capital of 
Maflachufetts, Newengland, January 
6th, 1706. Report fays, that the 
earlier part of his life was {pent there, 
in the {tation of apprentice to a Printer, 
with whom, however, he did not re. 
main till the term of his apprentice- 
thip had expired. Upon fome mif- 
underftanding with this perfon he 
bade adieu to his native town, (Bofton) 
and emigrated, at the age of 13, with 
little more than the clothes upon his 
back, to Philadelphia. <A perfon of 
credibility has related, that after he had 
pafled the Delaware, and arrived in 
the city, his firit night’s lodging was 
in the friends’ meeting houfe, for 
want of money to defray his expenfes 
a an inn, 


The bufinefs of Printing was at 
that time confined toa very tew hands 
in Philadelphia. His knowledge 
however in this art foon procured 
him employment, as compofitor, in 
one of their printing houfes. ‘This 
muit have. been about the year 1725 
or 1726. His underftanding feems to 
have been uncommonly clear, folid, 
and mature, and his purfuits of the 
moft manly and fubftantial kind, at a 
period of life when extravagance, 
whim, and frivolity, have too great 
an influence upon the minds of young 
men in general, who prefer pleafure 
to bufinefs, and paftime to mental iin- 
provement. His unremitting affidui- 
ty in purfuit of, at leafi, competency, 
foon placed him on a level with the 
perfon who had cimployed hi m i 
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humble capacity of compofitor. Not 
long after, he embarked for England, 
to improve himielf in the typographi- 
cal fcience, and worked as a journey- 
man printer at the fame time, and in 
the fame houfe, with the King’s pre- 
fent printer, Mr. Strahan. On his 
return to America, his abilities grew 
rapidly into reputation, and a fenfe 
of his own fuperiority induced him to 
confider the prefs only as a fecondary 
object in his career to the Temple of 
Fame. When about the age of 35, 
A. D. 1741, he appeared as a repre- 
fentative in the Pennfylvania affem- 
bly, and it is fill remembered, that 
the opinions of Mr. Franklin were al- 
ways attended to with pleafure, on 
the political and proprietary queftions 
of thofe times. 

Amidft perpetual avocations he ne- 
verthelefs found time to publifh a ya- 
riety of original productions, and 
could condefcend even to the compt- 
lation of new{papers, almanacks, and 
magazines. His almanacks, befides 
¢he more effential matter, were ever 
a fund of good natured entertainment 
to his readers, being interfpérfed with 
ufeful as well as amufing remarks, on 
men, manners, and things; all of a 
caft truly origina], and pofletlin 
much of that archnefs of fatire whic 
pieafes without ofiending. His mag- 
azine did not poflefs much variety, 
having limited the fubjeéts for the 
moft part, to local politicks, agricul- 
ture, and natural philofopy. They 
were in other refpithe a neat publi- 
cation in duodecimo, and are ftill to be 
feen in the libraries of the curious. 

What firft brought ‘Dr. Franklin 
into notice in Europe, was his im- 
provenients, or rather admirable in- 
ventions in electricity : This, which 
had been the leaft cultivated of all 
the branches of natural knowledge, 
more efpecially engaged his attention ; 
and he communicated his difcoveries 
in that fcience, from the year 1747 to 
31754, to Peter Collinfon, Efq. of Lon- 
don F. R. S. 

Thefe letters were publifhed, and 
nothing written on the fubject was 
ever more generally read and admir- 
ed in all parts of Europe. The Eng- 
Yih, have not been backward in doing 
juftice to the merits of Dr. Franklin, 





Account of Dr. Franklin, 
as the Univerfity of Oxford conferped 


on him the degree of Doctor of Laws 
April 30, 1762 ; but he has even had 
the fingular good fortune to be more 
celebrated abroad. To be convinced 
of this, we need only look into the 
foreign publications upon electricity ; 
in many of which the terms Franklin. 
ifm, Franklinif, and the Franklinian 
Syflem, occur in almoft every page. 
Ina word, Dr. Franklin’s experiments 
and obfervations bid fair to be hand. 
ed down to pofterity as the true prin- 
cipies of electricity, in the fame man- 
ner as the Newtonian philofophy is 
reputed the true fyftem of nature in 
general. 

The greateft difcovery which Dr. 
Franklin made concerning electricity, 
and which has been of the greateft 
practical ufe to mankind, was the 
perfect fimilarity, between electrical 
fire and lightning. He begins his 
account of this fim larity by caution- 
ing his readers againft being faggered 
at the great difference of the effects of 
the electrick fluid and lightning in 
point of degree, fince that 1s no argu- 
ment of any difparity in their nature. 
‘* Jt is no wonder, fays he, if the qfects 
of the one fhould be much greater than 
thofe of the other ; for if two gun barrels 
electrified will flrike at two inches difs 
tance, and make a loud report, at bow 

reat a diflance will 10,000 acres of 
eleGrick cloud firike, and give its firey 
and bow loud muft be the crack !”’ 

Yo demonftrate in the completeft 
manner poffible, the famenefs of the 
electrick fluid with the matter of 
lightning, Dr. Franklin, aftonifhin 
as it muft have appeared, contriv 
aétually to bring lightning from the 
heavens by means of an electrical kite, 
which he raifed when a ftorm of 
thunder was obferved to be coming 
on. This kite had a pointed wire 
fixed upon it, by which it drew the 
lightning from the clouds. The light- 
ning deicended by the hémpen fring, 
and was received by a key tied to the 
extremity of it; that part of the 
ftring which was held in his hand 
being of filk, that the ele€trick virtue 
might fto,, when it touched the key. 
He found that the firing would con- 
duét eleétricity when nearly dry, but 
that when wet it weuld conduct quite 

freely; 
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; fo that it would ftream out 
ncworwpr J from the key at the ap- 
nag of a perfon’s finger. At this 

ey he charged phials, and from elec- 
trick fire thus obtained, kindled {pirits, 
and performed all other electrical ex- 
riments, which are ufually exhibited 

y an excited globe or tube. 

Befides this kite, Dr. Franklin, had 
afterwards an infulated iron rod to 
draw the lightning into his houfe, in 
order to make experiments whenever 
there thould be a confiderable quanti- 
ty of it in the atmofphere ; and that 
he might not lofe any opportunity of 
that nature, he connected two bells 
with this apparatus, which gave h'm 
notice, by their ringing, whenever his 
rod was ele¢irified. 

The grand practical ufe which Dr. 
Franklin made of his difcovery of the 
fainenefs of lightning with electricity, 
was to prevent buildings from being 
damaged by lightning. This he ac- 
complifhed by fixing a metalline rod 
higher than any part of the building, 
and communicating with the ground 
or rather the neareft water. The 
lightning was fure to feize upon the 
wire preferably to any other part of 
the building, whereby this dangerous 
power is fafely conduéted to the 
earth, without doing any harm to the 
edifice. 

To the praife of Dr. Franklin it 
may be faid, that as his whole life was 
one continued fcene of fevere ftudy, 
fo thofe ftudies ever had for their ob- 
jeCt the good of his fellow men. Even 
when at fea, he never fuflered him- 
felf to be an idle fpectator of the won- 
ders that furrounded him. He fym- 
pathized with the fuffering failor, and 
from the idea of pouring oil into the 
ocean during the extremity of a ftorm, 
when a fhip was laying too, he hoped 
to render this deftruétive element 
lefs formidable on fuch occafions.— 
Alas! He has wrefted the fcepter 
from kings, he has difarmed the light- 
ning of its arrows; but the violence of 
the deep ftill triumphs over the efforts 
of philofophy ! 

Dr. Franklin however, during the 
courte of thefe difcoveries, was not 
inattentive te the more effential du- 
ties of a geod citizen. Beflides many 
other ufetul regulations he planned 


the poft office in America, and was 
appointed poft mafter general as a-re- 
ward for his beneficial fcheme. 

During the late war between Great 
Britain and France, he was eminent- 
ly ferviceable to the Britifh govern- 
ment, by encouraging his countrymen 
to repel with vigor the shen common 
enemy ; and he even headed in perfon 
the militia in feveral hazardous and 
fuccefsful enterprizes. When Cana- 
da was reduced, he went over to Eng- 
land and endeavoured to convince the 
miniftry both by writing and conver- 
fation, of the impertance of that pro- 
vince ; and his arguments and infor- 
mations, may be fuppofed to have 
influenced in a great degree, the peace 
of Paris, A.D. 1763. 

The ftamp act was no fooner at- 
tempted to be put in execution, than 
he wag appointed deputy to the pro- 
vince of Pennfylvania, and remon- 
ftrated ftrongly againft that meafure. 
In this character, as nt, he re- 
mained in London for feveral years, 
and continued to oppofe every violent 
ftep with refpect to his country, as 
well as to offer conciliatory terms, till 
he found it was refolved that the 
fword only fhould determine the con- 
troverfy. 

When examined before the privy 
council, January rth and 29th, 1774, 
refpecting the ftate of America, he 
was treated by counfellor Wedder- 
burne with the utmoft indignity. In 
fhort, the lawyer ufed the language 
of an infolent Scotchman, which the 
philofopher bore with the ferenity of 
a man of good fenfe, infulted by an 
object of contempt. After his ex- 
amination he paffed by the counfellor 
in his way out, and took occafion to 
whifper che following truth in his ear, 
I will make your mafler a little king 
Sor this. 7 

The refolution of independence 
being taken, Dr. Franklin was ap- 
pointed plenipotentiary from congrefs 
to the court of France ; where he 
continued till after the conclufion of 
the general peace, proving himfelf on 
all oceafiens an inflexible friend to 
America, and a faithful fervant to his 
employers. Fy 

It may be thought invidious to de- 


termine whether the political or phi- 
lofephical 
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ical werld, has moft to regret 
from the unwearied attachment of 
thes great man to beth thefe branches 
of cence. Philofephers will with, 
that, like Sir Maac Newton, he had 
concerned hunfeli but little with po- 
litical matters, that his attention 

not have been diftracted from 
thofe more fublime purfuits for which 
they will fuppofe his vaft and capa- 
cious underftanding was more peculi- 
asly fitted. On the other hand, the 


‘ very important thare he had in ac- 


complithing the American revolution, 
proves that mankind are more gene- 
rally indebted to him for turthering 
their temporal happinefs, and_politi- 
cal liberty, than from any conlidera- 
tion that could be fuppofed to arife 
from a courte of uninterrupted fiudies 
in matters of a firictly philofophical 
Nature. 

The Dr. had been afflidted with 
the ftone for feveral years ; this dif- 
order confined him chicfly to his bed 
for the laft 12 mosths ; and during 
the extreme painful paroxyfms, he 
was obliged to take large dofes of 
laudanum to mitigate his tortures : 
Sull, in the intervals, he not only a- 
muifed himfelf with reading and con- 
verfing cheerfully with his family, 
and a few friends who vilited him, 
but was often employed in doing bu- 
finefs of a publick, as well as of a 
private nature ; and in every inftance 
difplayed not only that readinefs of 
doing good, which was the diftinguifh- 
ing charactereftick of his life, but 
the fulleft poffeffion of his mental! 
abilities; having a few days before 
his death, dictated a letter to Mr. 

efferfon, upon the boundaries of the 
nited States, which is no lefs per- 
feét than his other compofitions. 

About the rft of April he was feiz- 
ed with a feverith indifpoiition, divett 
of any peculiarly alarming fymptoms, 
till the third or fourth day, when he 
complained of a pain in his left breait, 
which increafed till it became ex- 
tremely acute, attended with a cough 
and laborious breathing. Five days 
before his deceale, the pain and dite 
cult refpiration entirely left him, 
when an impofthumation which had 
formed itfelt on his lungs, fuddenly 
burit and difcharged a great quantity 


of matter ; this, he continued 
throw up, While he had f 
firength to do it, but as thar 


the organs became val 

ed, a calm leturgi tase 2 

and on the 17th of April, about 
11 o Clock at night, he  expir. 


ed, clofing a long and ufeful hi cof 8% 
years and 3; months. 

The 2: his remains were interred 
with every mark of tender and affec. 
tionate forrow, which a family de. 
voted to him, friends truly fenfible of 
his worth, or an intelligent and grate. 
ful city could thew. [The order of 
proceffion may be feen im our laft maga- 
mine, page 255-} 

We are forry that our prefent bio. 
graphical materials furnith no fuller 
detail. Thefe fketches are confefled. 
ly imperfect. Modefty forbids the 
attempt of drawing his charatter. 
No complete copy of the Doétor’s Will 
having arrived, we omit any extracts 


at prefent, left they might be errone- 


ous ; and conclude, by po 
readers with a copy of verfes, writ: 
ten by an Englih gentleman, A. D. 
177%, upon fecing a {mall mezzotinto 
print of Dr. Franklin in the cafe of 
a watch— 


Had but our nation mow'd like this great 
mar 

With wifdom's evher! to regulate its plan 

Not urg’d by rancour, nor difturo’d by 
rage 

But guided by the prudence of this fage 5 

The jprieg a ftate had ftill been ftrong and 
tight, : 

Its chain of friendpip \aiting, pure, and 
bright; 

Our bord of time had pointed fill at noon, 

And table night had not approach’d fo foon, 


We cannot omit adding his Ert- 
TAPH, written by himfelf many years 
fince, which is too good to needa rece 
ommendation. 


THE BODY OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, PriwTemy 
LIKE THE COVER OF AN OLD BOOK, 
ITS CONTENTS TORN OUT, AND 
STRIPPED OF ITS LETTERING ANS 
GILDING, 

LIES HPEE, FOOD FoR WORMS? 
‘BUT THE WORK SHALL NOT BE LOST! 
FOR IT SHALL, AS HE BELIEVED, AP- 
PEAR ONCE MORE, 

IN A NEW AND MORE ELEGANT EDI® 
TION, CORRECTED AND IMPEOVED 


py THE AUTHOR. 


CEREMONY 
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The Babler. 
The B A BL EB R. 


No. VII. 263 
No, VIT. 


On the Abfurdity of talking Technically, and {peaking Indelicately, before Ladies, 


MR. BABLER, 

S you have kindly taken the poor 
A women under your protection, 
give me leave to complain, through 
your much admired paper, of two 
young fellows, relations of my own 
indeed, who conftantly vifit at our 
houfe : the firft, fir, is a Templar, 
lately called to the bar, who thinks 
the effence of every thing, either am- 
iable or polite, is entirely confined to 
his profeflion, and is continually teaz- 
ing us with pleas, replications, rejoin- 
ders, and demurrers. The other is 
poffefled of an independent fortune, 
and is what the unthinking part of 
the world call a man of the town, a 
perfon of great humour, and a keen 
fenfible fellow. 

As there are three or four girls of 
us generally together, and both Mr. 
Brief and Mr. Brazen are men of pro- 
fefled gallantry, they are always fure 
of joining us at the tea table, to make 
the beft difplay of their refpective abil- 
ities : yet, inftead of converfing upon 
thofe topicks, which we can cheer- 
fully join in, they talk continually on 
thofe fubjects which are either totally 
impoffible, or utterly improper for us 
to underftand. My coufin Brief re- 
tails all the caufes that are determined 
in Weftmintter hall, with thé moft in- 
fufferable minutenefs and infipidity ; 
and, after he has taken up our attention 
for two hours together, locks round 
with an air of fuch prodigious im- 
portance, that I have been often more 
provoked at this confequential de- 
mand of our approbation for fatiguing 
us with his impertinence, than even 
with the impertinence itfelf, though 
nothing can be fo difgufting, contempt- 
ible, and abfurd. 

But what, if poffible, aggravates the 
€rrour in this worthy coufin of mine, 
is acuftom which he has of putting 
cafes to us, and afking us the mean- 
ing of Subpzna, Latitat, Capias, Cer- 
tiorari, and a thoufand other technical 
terms in the law, which he confiders 
as matters of the greateft importance ; 
and then, fir, when he has entirely 
nonpluffed us, you wquid laugh to fee 
how he plumes himfelf upon the tri- 
umph he has acquired, and with how 
Sgnificant a wink be looks roynd on 


his friend Mr. Brazen, as much as to 
bid him obferve what a defpicablie 
figure he has made of the foolith gid. 
dy headed giris of the company. 

Mr. Brazen does not indced take 
Mr. Brief’s method of deftroying our 
patience, or infulting our underftand- 
ings, with what we cannot ‘compre- 
hend ; for, on the contrary, fir, he 
a himfelf upon being a remark~ 
ably plain fpeaker, and will not hefi. 
tate to pronounce the moft apparent 
indelicacies in the moft offenfive words: 
he looks upon it as franknefs to be 
grofs, and thinks it a certain fign of 
wit to be unpardonably rude and un- 
mannerly. He told my fifter Sally, 
no later than yefterday, that the was 
an ignorant little pufs ; and when E 
took him up for the familiarity, laugh- 
ed direétly in my face, and faid I 
a prodigious deal of impudence.— 
Then, fir, he fwears fo horridly, he 
terrifies us to death; and fcarcely 
mentions any thing without one of 
thefe fhocking execrations. From an 
opinion that indelicacy is a fign of 
great fenfe, and a belict that it is very 

irited to be blafphemous, he is con. 
tinually fhewing his parts at the ex- 
penfe of common deceficy, and always 
making a parade of his courage, by 
flying in the face of his God! Many 
is the time, fir, he has fent me finking 
with fhame out of the room, and made 
me fhudder with the earneft pronuncia- 
tion of fome new invented oath, which 
he has picked up in the licentious cir- 
cle of his miferable acquaintance. 

I am the more concerned, Mr. Bab~ 
ler, for this culpable conduct in m 
two coufins, becaufe they are both 
very honeft, well meaning, young fel- 
lows, and are far from being deftitute 
either of real benevolence or true gene 
erolity. I with, therefore, fir, you 
would tell them that nothing can be 2 

eater infult to a woman's under. 
SC odieg, than to converfa with her 
abeut matters with which it is impof- 
fible the fhould be acquainted ; and 
that nothing can be a grofferaffront to 
the reétitude of her heart, than the il. 
liberal practice of thofe indecencies and 
execrations which are generally con- 
fined to the moft profligate of her fex. 

Yam far, very iar, Mr. Babler, 
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from preaching up an unneceflary pre- 
cifenefs or feverity of behaviour ; on 
the contrary, I think freedom, while 
it is confined within the limits of good 
breeding, one of the moft amiable ef- 


fentials to the pleafure of every ra-_ 


tional company : But, fir, where this 
freedom infringes fo far upon the 
bounds of politenefs, that a woman is 
either treated as an idiot, or fomethin 

infinitely worfe ; that moment I thin 

the man is entitled to the heavieft 
cenfure, who, forgetting the dignity of 








Taking the Veil. 


her fex; atts as if the was utterly uaa 
worthy either of fenfible converfes 
or common Civility. 

You men, Mr. Babler, are in gen- 
eral very févere upon the women; 
you laugh at us for talking about our 
caps, our ribbands, or our lap dogs ;’ 
I would advife yout lordly fex, how. 
ever, to look at home; and before 
they think of plucking the mote out 
of our eyés, to bé pretty certain there 
are no beams in their own. 

- Yours,&c. AMANDA; 





) eee . 
CEREMONY of taking the VEIL. 


N France there are two forts of 
Convents, viz. Les Couwents Ou- 
everts, i. e. Open Convents, and Les 
Couvents Grilles, i. e. Barred Convents : 
in the former, they are permitted 
to go out in cumpany of a fifter Nun, 
with the periniffion of the Lady Ab- 
befs, even after taking the black veil ; 
and in the latter, after that ceremony, 
they are fhut up forever, and are 
only admitted to converfe with their 
friends and neareft relations, through 
a grate, attended by a (ifter nun. 
Tbe CExBMONY of taking the WHIT 
Veiu 
Begins by a nun carfying a large 
wooden crofs, followed by fix chil- 
dren {trewing flowers, after which the 
intended nun, fuperbly dreffed, at- 
tended bytwo of the order, and fol- 
lowed by all her relations, clofes the 
proceilion. The prieft queftions her 
concerning the ftate in which the is 
going to enter, if it is her own free 
will, or if any force is ufed to make 
her accept of it; when fhe anfwers, 
C’cft ma volonté, itis my will, The 
prieft then makes an oration to this 
urpofe, in which he gives praife to 
leaven for having turned her heart 
from worldly vanity to angelick blifs : 
He defires her to go and diveft her- 
felf of her worldly and gaudy ap- 
parrel ; when fhe retires, attended by 
the Lady Abbefs, &c. She returns 
habited like a nun, having her head 
fhaved. She then proftrates herfelf 
on the ground with her face to the 
earth, whilft the choir fings hymns, 
and the children ftrew flowers over 
her. When the rifes, the prieft again 
expreffés his happinefs at her having 
efpoufed Jefis Chrift, inftead of a 
worldly hufband ; but at the fame 
time exhorts her tg confider well the 


ftep the is going to, take. He tells 
her fhe has twelve months given her 
for reflectiog ; at the end of which 
fhe mutt either confirm or renounce 
her vow. The attendant nuns then 
put on a white veil. She retires, afe. 
ter a mafs is faid ; when an elegant 
dinner is provided in the convent. 
The CEREMONY of a NuN’S taking thé 
Biack VEIL. 
gaat a mafs is faid, the proceflion 
gins by a nun carrying a lar 
wooden crofs, fix children” pa 
flowers, three more following wi 
filver plates : In the one is a crown; 
of flowers ; in the other, a gold ring}. 
and in a third, a filver crucifix. 
Thefe children are followed by ;:the 
noviciate, or White Nun, attended, 
by two fiffers of the fame order, and 
followed by all the family and friends, 
of the noviciate, which eclofes thé 
rocefion. The prieft addreffing 
uimfelf to the noviciate, queftions her 
in the following manner : ‘‘ My dear 
and well beloved fifter, after a year’s 
reflection, have you well medi 
of the happinefs and tranquillity of 
monatftick life, and the inftability 
a tranfient worldly one? It is not, 
I hope, by the inftigation of relation 
the infidelity of a lover, the lofs.o 
fortune, or any other difappointment 
in life, that makes you quit the worlds 
but folely for religion’s fake.’’, She 
an{wers, Yes; we approaches the al- 
tar and kneels. After a fhort prayer, 
the prieft puts on the ring, and fays, 
** by this you take La Saint Eglife, i. 
The Hely Church, to be your helpmate, 
inftead of a worldly hufband.”” The 
nuns, her attendants, then put her on 
a black veil, and gird her with 2 
white cord, and crown her with flow- 
ers. The pricit, &c. embrace her. 
MANNERS 
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Manners and Chéraéter of ihe Syrians. 


MANNERS and CHARACTER of 
TANTS of SYRIA. 


265 
the INHABI- 


(Concluded from page 212. ] 


HIS fituation of thé women a- 
mong the Ofientals, occdfions a 
great contraft between their manners 
and ours. Such is their delicaty on 
this head, that they never {peak of 
them ; and it wouid be efteemed high- 
ly indecent to make any inquiries of 
the men refpetting the women of 
their family. We mutt be confider- 
ably advanced in familiarity with 
them, to enter into a converfation on 
fuch a fubject ; and when we theh 
give them fome account of otr man- 
ners, it is impoflible to exprefs their 
amazement. They dre undble to 
eonceive how our women go with 
their faces uncovered, when, in their 
tountry, an uplifted veil is the mark 
of a proftitute, br a fignal for a love 
adventure. ‘They have no idea how 
it is poflible to fee them, to talk with 
them, and touch them, without emo- 
tion, or to be alone with them with- 
out proceeding to the laft extremi- 
ties. This aftonifhment will fuffici- 
ently thew what opinion they enter- 
tain of their females; and we need 
not hefitate to conclude they are ab- 
folutely ignotant of love, in our fenfe 
of the word.—That defire on which 
it is founded, is with thenpftripped of 
all thofe accefforiés which conftituted 
its charm ; privation is there without 
a facrifice, victory without a combat, 
and enjoyment without delicacy ; they 
<< at once from torment to fatiety. 
overs there dre prifoners, always 
watching to deceive their keepers, 
and always alert to feize the firft op- 
portunity, becaufe it feldom happens, 
and is foon loft. Secret ds confpira- 
tors, they conceal their good fortune 
as acrime, becaufe it is attended with 
no lefs fatal confequences. Indifere- 
tion can fcarcely avoid the poinard, 
the piltol, or poifon. Its deitruétive 
confequences to the women rendet 
them implacable in punithing, and to 
revenge themfelves, they are frequent- 
ly more cruel than their hu(bands and 
their brothers. This feverity pre- 
ferves a confiderable degree of chafti- 
ty and decorum in the country ; but 
in the great towns, where there are 
Vel. H. May, 17> 90. 21 


more refources for intrigue, 2s much 
debauchery prevails ds among us ; 
only with this difference, that it is 
moré concealed. Aleppo, Damafcus, 
and above all, Cairo, are not fecond 
in this refpect to our provincial cap- 
itals. Young girls are referved there 
as every where elfe, becaufe the dif- 
covery of a love adventure would coft | 
them their lives ; but married women 
give themfelves up to pleafure with 
the more freedom, fo indemnify them- 
felves for the long and ftrict reftraint 
they have endured, and becaufe they 
have often juft reafons for revenging 
themfelves on their mafters. In fact, 
from the practice of polygamy per- 
mitted by the Koran, the Turks, iri 
general are enervated tery early, and 
nothing is more common than to 
hear men of thirty complaining of 
impotence. Thisis the malady for 
which they chiefly confult the Euro- 
peans, defiring them to give them 
madjoun, by which they mean pro- 
vocatives. This infirmity is the more 
mortifying to them, as fterility is a 
reproach among the Orientals ; they 
hil retain for fecundity all the efteem 
of ancient times ; and the beft with 
you can make a young girl, is that fhe 
may foon get a hufband, and have a 
freat number of children. From 
this prejudice they haften their mar- 
riages fo much, that it is not rare to 
fee girls of nine or ten years old mar- 
ried to boys of twelve or thirteen. 
It muft however be confeffed, that the 
apprehenfions of libertinifm, and the 
feverity with which that was punifh- 
ed by the Turkifh police, greatly con- 
tribute to thefe premature unions, 
which muft likewife be reckoned a- 
mong the caufes of their early impo- 
tence. The ignorance of the Turks 
will not fuffer itfelf to be perfuaded 
on this head, and they are fo irration- 
al as to force nature, at the very 
ime their health is impaired by ex- 
cefs. This is alfo to be afcribed to 
the Koran, in which the amorous 
prophet has taken care to infert a 
precept ingulcating this fpecies of du- 
ty. Montefquieu, therefore, is in the 
right 
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right, to afficn polygamy asone of the 
caufes of depopulation in Turkey ; 
but it is one of the leaft corfiderable, 
as there are few but the rich who al- 
low themfelvesa plurality of women ; 
the common people, and efpeciaily 
thofe of the country, content them- 
felves with one, and perfons are 
fometimes to be met with, even a- 
mongtt the higher ranks, who are wife 
enough to imitate their example, 
and confefs that one wile is quite fut- 
ficient. 

What we are able to learn of the 
domeflick life of the hufbands who 
have feveral wives, is neither calcu- 
Jated to make their lot envied, nor to 
sive a high idea of this-part of Ma- 
Seuut's legifation. Their houfe is: 
a perpetual fcene of tumult and con- 
tention. Nothing is to be heard but 
quarrels between the different wives, 
and complaints to the hufband. The 
four lega! married women complain 
that their tlaves are preferred to them ; 
and the flaves, that they are aban- 
doned to the jealonfy of their miftref- 
jes. \f one wife obtains a trinket, a 
token of favour, or permiffion to go 
to the bath, all the others require & 
fame, and league together in the com- 
mon caufe. To reflore peace, the 
polygamilt is cbliged to afflme the 
tone of a defpot, and from that mo- 
ment he meets with nothing but the 
fentiments of flaves, the appearance 
of fondnefs, and real hatred. In 
vain does each of thefe women pro- 
teft the loves him more than the reft ; 
in vain do they fiy, on his entering 
the apartments, to prefent him his 
pipe and his flippers, to prepare his 
dinner, to ferve him his coffee ; in 
vain, whillt he is eifeminately Rretch- 
ed out upon his carpet, do they chace 
away the flies which er atime: him ; 
all thofe attentions and carefles have 
no other object tham to procure an 
addition to theirtrinkets and movea- 
bles, that if he fliould repudiate them, 
they may be able to tempt another 
hufband, or finda refource in what 
becomes their own property. They 
are merely courtezans, who think of 
nothing but to ftrip their lover before 
he quits them ; and this lover, long 
fince deprived of defires, teized by 
feigned fondnels, and tormented with. 
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all the liftleffnefs of fatiety, is far from 
enjoying, as we may,well imagine, an 
enviable fituation. The contempt the 
Turks entertain for their women, a 
rifes from this concurrence of cir. 
cumftances, and it is evidently the 
effect of theirowncuftoms. For how 
fhould the women retain that exclu. 
five love, which renders them mot 
eftimable, when fo many fhare in the 
affeftions of their hufband ? How 
fhould they poffefs that modefty which 
conftitutes their greateft virtue, when 
the moft thocking {cenes of debauche- 
ry are daily before their eyes? How, 
in a word, fhould they be endowed 
with manners requifite to make them 
amiable, when no care whatever is 
taken of their education ? The Greeks 
at leaft derive this advantage from re- 
ligion, that, being permitted to take 
But one wife at a time, they enjoy 
more domeftick peace, though perhaps 
without approaching nearer to real 
happinefs. 

It is remarkable, that in confequence 
of the difference in religion, there ex- 
ifts between the Chrifuans and Ma- 
hometaas of Syria, and indeed of all 
Turkey, as marked a difference of 
character as if they were two diftin® 
nations, living under two diferent 
climates. Travellers, and our mer- 
chants, who on account of the habits 
of intimacy in which they live with 
both, are {All better qualified to de- 
cide, agree that the Greek Chiiftians 
are in general wicked and deceitful, 
abject in adverfity, infolent in prof- 
verity, and efpecially remarkable for 
evity and fickleneis: The Maho- 
metans, on the contrary, thou 
haughty even to infolence, poflels 
however a fort of goodnefs of heart, 
humanity, and juftice ; and above all, 
never fail to manifeft great fortitude 
under misfortune, and much firmaef 
of character. This contraft between 
men, living under the fame {ky, may 
appear furprifing : But the prejudices: 
of their education, and the influence 
of the government under which they 
live, fufficiently accounts for it. The 
Greeks, treated by the Turks with all 
the hautinefs and contempt they fhew 
to their faves, cannot but at laft af- 
fume the character perpetually af- 
cribed to them: They have oe o- 
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bliged to practife deceit, to efcape 
trom violence by cunning, and they 
have recourfe to the meaneit flatte- 
ries, becaufe the weak muft ever court 
the ftrong ; they are diffemblers and 
mifchievous, becaufe he who cannot 
openly revenge himfelf, difguifes his 


‘ hatred ; cowardly and treacherous, 


fince he who cannot attack in front, 
naturally ftrikes behind ; and info- 
lent in profperity, becaufe they who 
attain wealth or power unwarthily, 
are eager to revenge themfelves by 
returning all the contempt they have 
received in the purfuit. I was one 
day obferving to avery fenfible monk, 
that among all the Chriftians, who in 
more modern times have been advanc- 
ed to eminent flations in this country, 
not one of them has fhewn himfelf 
worthy of his good tortune. Ibrahim 
was meanly avaricious ; Sad-el-Kouri 
irrefolute and pufillanimous ; his fon 
Randour, ignorant and infolent, and 
Rezk, cowardly and deceitful : His 
an{wer, was, word for word as follows : 
“ The Chriftians have not hands pro- 
per to manage the reins of govern- 
ment, becaufe, during their youth 
they have been continually employed 
in beating cotton. ‘They refemble 
thofe who walk for the firft time on 
high terraces, they grow giddy at 
feeing themielves fo exalted, and as 
they are afraid they fhall be forced to 
return to their olives and cheefe, they 
are in hafte to make all the profits 
they can. The Turks, on the con- 
trary, are accuftomed to govern ; 
they are mafters habituated to their 
authority, and ufe it as if there was 
no fear of their being deprived of it.’ 
We mutt not forget, at the fame time, 
that the Mahometans haye the pre- 
judices of fatalifm inftilled into them 
from their birth, and have a full per- 
fuafion that every thing is predeftin- 
ed. Hence they experience a fecuri- 

which moderates both defire and 
ear, and a refignation by which 1] 
are equally prepared for good and 
evil ; they are habituated in a kind of 
apathy, which cqualty prevents them 
from regretting the paft or providing 
againft the future. Does the Maho- 
metan fuffer by any misfortune ? is 
he plundered ? is he ruined ? he calm- 
by fays, ‘ It was written,’ and fubmits, 


without a murmur, to the moft. un- 
expected tranfition from opulence to 
poverty : Even on the bed of death, 
nothing difturbs the tranquillicy of 
his refignation, he makes his ablutioa, 
repeats his prayers, profeiles his be. 
lief in God. and the prophet ; he tran. 
quilly fays to his fon, *’furn my 
head towards Mecca,’ and dies in 
peace. The Greeks, on the contra. 
ry, who believe that God may be 
prevailed on to change his purpole, 
by vows, fafting, prayer, and pilgrim. 
ages, live in the perpetual cetire of 
obtaining fome new blefling, the fear 
of loling foe good they pa pof- 
fefs, or tormented by regret for fome 
duty omitted. Their hearts are a prey 
to every contending paflion, nor do 
they avoid their defiructive effects ; 
but fo far asthe circumftances in 
which: they live, and the example of 
the Mahornetans, enfeeble the preju- 
dices of their childhood. We may 
add a remark equally true of both re. 
ligions, that the inhabitants of the in- 
land country have more integrity, 
fimplicity, and generofity, and are in 
every refpect of more amiable man- 
ners, than thofe upon the fea coat ; no 
doubt becaufe the latter, continual. 
ly engaged in commerce, have con- 
tracted, by their mode of life, a mer- 
cantile {pirit, naturally inimical to all 
thofe virtues which are founded on 
moderation and difinterednefs. 

After what I have faid of the man- 
ners of the Orientals, we fhall be no 
longer aflonifhed that their whole cha- 
racter partakes of -the monotony of 
their private life, and of the ftate of fo- 
ciety in which they live. Lven in the 
cities where we fee moft a€tivity, as A- 
leppo, Damafcus, and Cairo, all their 
amufements confift in going to the 
bath, or meeti together in coffee 
houfes, which only refemble ours in 
name. There, ina large room, filled 
with fmoak, feated on ragged mats, the 
wealthier clafs of soon pafs whole 
days in fmoaking their pipes, ning 
of bufinefs, in concife phrafes, uttere 
at long intervals, and frequently in fay- 
ing nothing. Sometimes the dulnef 
of this filent affernbly is relieved by 
the entrance of a finger, fome danc- 
ing girls, or one of thofe fory tellers 
they call naflrid, who, to obtain a few 
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aras, relates a tale, or recites verfes 
trom fome ancient poet. Nothing can 
equal the attention with which they 
liften to this orator ; people of all 
ranks have a very extraordinary paf- 
fion for this fpecies of amuiement. 
A European traveller is not a little 
furprifed to fee the Turkith failors, 
when the weather is calm, atlemble 
on deck, and attentively lificn for two 
or three hours together, to a declama - 
tion, which the moft unexperienced 
ear muft at once perceive to be poe- 
try, from the exacinafs of the mea- 
fure and the continually recurring 
rhymes. Itisnotin this alone that 
the common people of the Eaft ex- 
cel ours in delicacy. The populace 
even in the great cities, notwithftand- 
ing the turbulence of their difpofi- 
tions, are never fo brutal as we fre- 
quently fee them with us, and they 
have the great merit of not being ad- 
diéted to drunkennefS, a vice from 
which even our country peafants are 
not free. Perhaps this is the on! 
real advantage produced by the legit. 
lation of Mahomet : Unlefs we may 
acd the prohibition of games ofchance, 
for which the Orientals have there- 
fore no tafte; chefs is the only amufe, 
ment of this kind they hold in any 
eftimation, and we frequently find a- 
mong them very fkilial players. 

Of all the different {pecies of pub- 
lick exhibitions, the only one they 
know, and, which is common at Cai- 
ro, is that of ftrollers, who thew feats 
of ftrength, like our rope dancers, and 
tricks of flight of hand like our jug- 
glers. We there fee fome of them 
cating flints, others breathing flames 
fome cutting their arms, or perforat- 
ing their nofes, without receiving any 
hurt, and others devouring ferpents. 
‘The people, trom whom they careful- 
ty conceal the fecrets of their art, en- 
tertain a fort of veneration for them, 
and call thefe extraordinary perfor- 
mances, which appear to be very an- 
cient in thefe countries, by a name 
which fignifies prodigy or miracle. 
This propenfity to admiration, and 
facility of believing the moft extraor- 
dinary faéts or tales, is a remarkable 
$cature in the character of the Ori- 
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entgls. They admit, without hefita. 
tion or the leaft {hadow of doubt, the 
moft wonderful things that can be 
told them, and if we regard the tales 
current among them, as many pro. 
digies happen every day as have been 
afcribed to the age of the genii and 
fairies ; the reafon of which no doubt 
is, that being totally ignorant of the 
ordinary courfe of phytical and moral 
caules, they know not the limits of 
probability and impoffibility. Befides, 
having been accuftomed from their 
earlieft youth to believe the extrava. 
gant fables of the Koran, they are 
wholly deftitute of any fandard of 
analogy, by which to diftinguifh truth 
from falfehood. Their credulity 
therefore arifes from their ignorance, 
the imperfection of their education, 
and the nature of government. To 
this credulity the extravagance of im- ~ 
agination which fome have fo much 
admired in their romances, is in a 
great meafure to be attributed ; but 
though they were deprived of this 
fource, their works would ftill poffefs 
many brilliant ornaments. In gene- 
ral, the Orientals are remarkable for 
clear conception, an eafy expreffion, a 
propriety of language in the things 
they aré acquainted with, and a pat- 
fionate and nervous ftyle. T 
have particularly a tafte for mora 
fentences, and their proverbs thew 
they know how to unite the juftnefs 
of obfervation, and profundity of the 
thought, to an ingenuity and force of 
expreflion. Their converfation ap- 
pears at firftto have a fort of coldnefs, 
but when we are more accuftomed to 
it, we find ourfelves greatly attached 
tothem. Suchis the good opimon 
with which thofe who have had’ mof’, 
communication with them have? been 
imprefled, that the ‘greateft part of 
our travellers and merchants, who 
have known them beft, allow. that 
they find in ‘them a people of a ‘more 
humane and'generous character, and 
poffefling more fimplicity, and more 
refined and Open manners, than even 
the inhabitants of European countries; 
as if the Afiatics, having been polifh- 
ed long before, {till preferved the tra- 
ces of their early improvement. 
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fin a Letter from Dr. B. Franxtin to Me Desorc, the French Tranflator of his 
Works, in Anfwerto fome Inquiries of the latter on the Subje&.} 


I AM apprehenfive that I fhall not 
be able to find leifure for making 
all the difquifitions and’ experiments 
which would be defirable on this fub- 
ject. 1 mutt therefore content myfelf 
with a few remarks. ' 

The fpecifick gravity of fome hu- 
man bodies, in comparifon with that 
of water, has been examined by Mr. 
Robertfon,in our Philofophical Tranf- 
aétions, vol. 50, page 3°, for the year 
1757.—He afferts that fat perfons 
with {mall bones float moft eafily upon 
water. 

The diving bell is alfo accurately 
defcribed in our Tranfaétions. 

When a youth, I made two oval pal- 
Jets, cach about ten inches long, and 
fix broad, with a hole for the thumb, 
in order to retain it faft in the palm 
of my hand. They much refembled 
a painter’s pallets. In fwimming I 
puthed the edges of thefe forward, 
and I {truck the water with their flat 
furfaces as I drew them back. I re- 
member I fwam fafter by means of 
thefe pallets, but they fatigued my 
wrifts.—I alfo fitted to the foles of my 
feet a kind of fandals, but 1 was not 
fatisfied with them, becaufe I obferv- 
ed that the ftroke is partly given by the 
infide of the feet and the ancles, and 
not entirely with the foles of the feet. 

We have here waiftcoats for fwim- 
mers, which are made of double fail 
cloth, with fmall pieces of cork quilted 
in between them. 

I know nothing of the /caphandre of 
M. de la Chapelle. 

I know by experience that it is a 
great comfort to a fwimmer, who has 
2 confiderable diftance to go, to turn 
himfelt fometimes on his back; and to 
vary in other refpects the nieans of 
procuring a progreflive motion. 

_ When he 1s feized with the cram 
in the leg, the method of driving it 
away is to give to the parts affected a 
fudden vigorous and violent fthock, 
which he may do in the air as he {wims 
en his back. 

During the great heats of fummier 
there is no danger in bathing, howev- 


an 
er warm we niay be, in rivers which 


have been thoroughly warmed by the 
fun. Put to throw onefelf into cold 
{pring water when the body has been 
heated by exercife in the fun, is an 
imprudence which may prove fatal. 
1 once knew an inftance of four youn 
men, who having worked at harvell 
in the heat of the day, with a view of 
refrefhing themfelves plunged into a 
{pring of cold water ; two died upon 
the fpot, a third the next morning, 
and the fourth recovered with great 
difficulty. A copious draught . of 
cold water in fimilar circumftances 
is frequently attended with the fame 
effe& in North America. 

The exercife of fwimuning is “one 
of the mott healthy and agreeable in 
the world. After having fwam for 
an hour or two in the evening, one 
fleeps coolly the whole night, even 
during the moft ardent heats of fum- 
mer. Perhaps the pores being cleanf- 
ed, the infenfible perfpiration increaf- 
es and occafions this coolnefs.—It is 
certain that much fwimming is a 
means of ftopping a diarrhoea, and e- 
ven of producing a_ contftipation. 
With refpeét to thofe who do not 
know how to {wim, or who are affect- 
ed with a diarrhoea at a feafon which 
does not permit them to ufe that ex- 
ercife, a warm bath, by cleanfing and 
purifying the fkin, is found very falu- 
tary, and often effects a radical cure. 
I fpeak from my own experience fre- 
quently repeated, and that of others 
to whom I have recommended this. 

You will not be difpleafed if I con- 
clude thefe hafty remarks by inform- 
ing you, that as the ordinary method 
of fwimming is reduced to the act of 
rowing with the arms and legs, and 
is confequently a laborious and fa- 
tiguing operation when the fpace of 
water to be croffed is confiderable ; 
there is a method in which a fwimmer 
may pafs to great difiances with much 
facility, by means of a fail :—This 
difcovery I fortunately made by ace 
cident, and in the following manner : 

When I was a bov I amufed my- 
felf one day with flying a paper kite ; 
and approaching the bank of . ~ 
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which was near a mile broad, the 
weather being very warm, I tied the 
ftring to a ftake, and the kite afcend- 
ed to a very confiderable height above 
the pond, while I was {wimming. In 
a little time, being defirous of amufing 
myfelfwith ay kite, and enjoying at the 
fame time the pleafure of {wimming, I 
returned ; and loofing from the flake 
the ftring with the little ftick which 
was faftened to it, I went again into 
the water, where I found that lying on 
my back and holding the ftick in my 
hands, I was drawn along the furface 
of the water in a very agreeable man- 
mer. Having thén engaged another 
boy tocarry my clotiies rouad the 


pond to a place which T_ pointed oye 
to him on the other fide, 1 began to 
crofs the pond with my kite, which 
carried me quite over without. the 
leaft fatigue, and with the great 
leafure imaginable. I was only 6. 
biiged eccafionally to halt a little ip 
my courfe, and refift its progrefs 
when it appeared that by followi 
too quick I lowered the kite too much; 
by doing which eccafionally, I made 
it rife again.—I have never fince that 
time pra¢tifed this fingular mode of 
fwimming, though I think it not im. 
_ to crofs in this manner from 
over to Calais. The packet boat, 
however, is ftill preferable. 


~ <n RITE, DY Saas me 
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The IMPORTANCE of YOUTH. 


Gratum ef, qacd patria civem, populogue ded fr, 

Si facis AF vee of $4 idomeus, atilis agrisy 

Urilis et bellorum et pacis rebus agendis. 

Plurimum enim intererit, guibus artibus, et guibus bunc ta 
Moribus inflituas. JuvENZ&. 
** Grateful the gift ! a member to the fate, 

** }f you that member ufeful thall create ; 

** Train’d beth to war, and when the war thal! ceafe, 

** As fond, as fit t’ improve the arts of peace ; 

** For much it boots which way you train your boy, 

** The hopeful obje@ of your future joy.” ELPuimns Tore. 











N whatever point of view the youth 
are beheld by the Philanthropitt, 
they excite his moft benevolent with- 
es, they engage his moft folicitous 
concern, and, on a variety of ac- 
counts, he feels himfelf interefted in 
them as a clafs in fociety of the ut- 
moft confequence. Though he bears 
good will, and extends good withes, 
and as far as poflible, good offices to all, 
yet all partake not equally of his be- 
nevolent regards, any more than of his 
honourable efteem. In the fcale of 
his eftimation, fome individuals, and 
fome particular claffes, weigh much 
heavier than others. The riing gen- 
eration, if they do not preponderate 
all others, yet they fink the balance 
low, and confequently demand a pro- 
rtionable degree of attention, fo~ 
icitude, and fupplication for their 
welfare. Confidered in themfelves, 
their tender years and many amiable 
qualities excite the foft emotions of 
we ; their inexperience and liability 


to the temptations and fnares which 
are {pread around them, and which 
their own imperious paflions and lufts 
hurry them into, awaken the tenderett 
concern, Confidered ia their endear- 
ing connexion with parentsand friends, 
the heart is doubly interefted in their 
welfare, upon which the happinefs of 
all their connexions fo feniibly de- 
pends. But when they are viewedas 
coming forward on the fiage of action, 
and foon to take the places and aé 
the parts of the prefent generation, 
and to carry on the neceffary bufinefs 
of fociety and of the woxld, their um- 
portanee rifes to the highett pitch, 
and Philanthropy itfelf can Gorey 
feel folicitous enough, or pour fort 
vows and wifhes fufficiently ardent, 
for the reétitude of their principles 
and the propriety of their conduct. 
They who are now the principal 
actors in the great drama of life, who 
give direction and energy to the whole 
machinery of fociety, will foon = 
pe 
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peor and leave a vacancy for others 
to fill. ‘Their lofs muft be fupplied 
from the younger members. Inflead 
of the jathers muft be the chddren. 
"i hey who are now under tutors and 

vuardians, and but rifing into man- 
Seoil, will fuon be parents and heads 
of families—foon be wanted to reg- 
ulate and manage the interefting af- 
fairs of towns and flates, to fill im- 
porrant civil, military and ecclefiaftical 
offices, to direct the fentiments and 
form the manners of the age, and to 
fhine forth the illuftrious examples of 
virtue and piety. How happy for 
the community and for the world ! 
how happy and honourable for them- 
felves ! could they be well prepared 
for their parts by a virtuous and ju- 
dcicus education. Por, accordin 
to the difpofitions they cultivate, an 
the habits they contract, in early life, 
and while preparing to be men, will 
be the parts they will aét, and the 
manner of their aéting them, when 
they come upon the flage. 

‘The period of youth is the feafon 
ef preparation for ufefulnefs, for 
giving the faculties and difpofition a 
right bent. Is it likely that an un- 
toward, unprincipled, uneducated 
youth, will make a virtuous and val- 
wable man, a ufeful and honoura- 
ble member of fociety? Affuredly, 


fuch an one introduces himfelf in a 
very ungraceful manner, and makes a 
mott unpromifing beginning. Bue 
were children univerfally trained 
in the way they fhould go, they woul 
according to the ufual courfe of things, 
keep on in the right way, and not aa 
from it when they were old. And in 
this cafe, the next fet of a€tors, hav- 
ing had the advantage of fuch exam- 
ples and inftructions, would be more 
exeellent than the prefent, and man- 
kind would be continually mending. 
It were devoutly to be wifhed that 
the youth difcerned and felt their im- 
portance, as it is reprefented in the 
writings, inftitutions and laws of 
wife men, whether infpired or not, 
and as it really exifts in fociety ; felt 
their importance, not to elate them 
with pride, but to excite a generous am- 
bition to make good that importance, 
to think and att confiftently there. 
with, and with a-view thereto; that, 
cherifhing a fenfe of their real worth, 
and of the dignity of haman nature, 
they might difcard, with.a noble dif 
dain, every thing mean and vicious, 
every principle and habit which would 
leffen their confequence in fociety, of 
in any degree weaken'their abiliry and 
inclination to carry on the butinefs, 
and to encreafe the virtue and happi- 
nefs of the world. 





FoR THE MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
STORY of JULIA.—A reat Cuaracrer. 


ISS Yulia Littleton, the fubje&t of 

the following narrative, was 
defeended from reputable parents. 
Her mother died when the was an in- 
fant, and her father, who was the lin- 
eal defcendant of a worthy race of 
anceftors, died when the was fifteen 
years old. He was poffeffed of an af- 
fluent fortune, which he left to Fulia, 
his only child. As the was young, he 
committed the completion of her ed- 
ucation to the care of her aunt, whofe 
fuppofed virtue, and fuperiour talents, 
had marked her out as the moft fuirt- 
able perfon for that important truft. 
He was always folicitous to inftil into 
the tender mind of Yulia, the great 
worth of virtue and religion, and fhe 
had already began to entertain an ex- 


alted opinion of the principles he in- 
culcated. When he lay on his death 
bed, he cailed her to him, and pre- 
fented to her a little book of moral 
and religious precepts, which he had 
taken great pains to collect, and be- 
queathed jt to her as a legacy worthy 
of her greateft regard. I have,”’ faid 
the good old man, “ never failed to 
fet before you thofe things which I 
confidered effential to your happinefs 
in this world, and your falvation in 
the next. Lam foon to quit this mor- 
tal ftage, and leave you to the hazards 
and difficulties of this licentious ftate, 
and to the trials and fhifts of precari- 
ous fortune. My confcience now ac- 
quits me of having done my duty to 
you as a father, and I have already the 
happinefs 
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happinefs td fee my labotirs perfected 
in the many ainiable accomplifhments 
you pollefs. But I tremble, leit your 
youth fhall betray you from the paths 
of virtue, and your inexperience of 
the evils and temptations of the world, 
bring on your ruin. In order that 
you may the more readily fhun the 
vices and deceits of mankind, I have 
placed you beyond the pinching hand 
of penury and want. I have been 
able to leave you ten thoufand pounds ; 
which, according to my direction, 
will be lodged in the hands of Mrs. 
Sumpter, your aunt; the intereft of 
which you are to have annually for 
your fupport ; and when you arrive 
at the age of eighteen, you are to have 
the principal to difpofe of as you think 
beit. To you I recommend her as a 
faithful miftrefs, and a fincere friend. 
She is well calculated to give you in- 
ftruction ; and if you obey her dic- 
tates, you will be happy. I die in 
peace ; afluring myfelf that you will 
fhun the evils which furround you ; 
pay the moft facred regard to the 
duties of religion ; obey the dictates 
of virtue, and not forget to open and 
perufe your little book. Finally; I 
commit you into the hands of God!’’ 
_ As foon as Littleton had ended his 
leffon, he clafped his daughter by the 
hand, and then clofed his eyes in death. 
It may be readily fuppofed, that this 
laft and trying fcene made a powerful 
impreffion upon the mind of Yulia, 
veho was naturally prone to pay the 
greateft reverence to the injurichios 
of her father ; and ever put the moft 
implicit confidence in his paternal 
concern for her happinefs. The 
thoughts of being lett deflitute of a 
parent to protect her, and no friend 
in whom fhe could confide, fave an 
aunt, who, the fuppofed, could not be 
over interefted in her welfare ; were 
confiderations fufficient to load her 
with infupportable grief. A thouf: 
and ideas ruthed into her mind : the 
fearful apprehenfions of one day in- 
curring her aunt’s difpleafure, and 
then being expofed to the attacks of 
feeming, ‘but unprincipled friends ; 
her liablenefs to error ; and alfo her 
fond predilection for ftudy, and the 

erformauce of the chriftian duties ; 


apt they were to incur the cene 


fure and envy of the greatef part of 
mankind. All thefe fhe viewed as fo 
many indications of her ruin; and 
they conftantly appeared to her per. 
turbed fenfes, as fo many frighttul 
pictures of her deftruction. A d 
melancholy preyed upon her conftitu. 
tion, and enfeebled her frame. But 
her natal fortitude finally furmounted 
thefe gloomy fpectres, and enabled 
her to affume a more clevated air, 
Her {prightly vivacity gradually re. 
turned ; het hopes revived, and 
profpects bnghtened: She ftill re. 
mained in her father’s houfe, under 
the care of the houfe keeper ; but 
foon began to turn her attention to- 
wards her aunt, who refided in New. 
york. Inorder to acquaint her of her 
tather’s death ; and to exprefs the 
duty the owed her, and of her intens 
tion to fulfil the incumbent obliga: 
tions, fhe wrote her the following 
letter : 
‘* DEAR AUNT; 

‘* Nothing can pain me more than 
that I am obliged to communicate to 
you the fudden death of an indulgent 
father. I fhould have performed 
that tafk before now, but I truft the 
preflure of woes, with which I am 
loaded, will fufficiently apologize for 
the delay. The laft folemn fcene I 
had to endure, is not as yet erafed 
from my mind, fo that I can only ob- 
ferve, that before he bid adieu to 
things below, he recommended me 
to your care and protection ; and has 
left you the fole guardian of my hap- 
pinefs and fortune. I hope in atl 
things to merit your regard, and fhall 
ftrive to render mytfelf deferving of 
your kind patronage and protection. 
Any commands you may wifi to coms 
municate relative to my removal, of 
otherwife, fhall be faithfully obferved 
by your much afflicted niece.” 

In the mean time Julia endeavoured 
to reconcile her mind to the piss. 
ftroke of providence, and be prepar 
to encounter every calamity to which 
fhe might be expofed. She did not 
fail to confult her little book of pre- 
cepts, and drew from thence a ftore 
of ufeful knowledge. It contained 


rules for her future conduct in life 5 

and was embellithed with all the beau- 

ties neceflary to charm and captivate & 
young 
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‘young and delicate mind.* But thefe, 
feparately confidered, did not make 
the greateft imprefiion : the book it- 
felf was the dying legacy of a father, 
whofe memory the was determined to 

rpetuate by a faithful adherence to 

is friendly and paternal admonitions. 

This the confidered as her moft dura- 
ble treafure ; and was willing to fac- 
rifice every perfonal confideration to 
attain its A | excellencies. With this 
view, the time that was not neceffarily 
taken up in the management of her 
domeftick concerns, fhe devoted to 
the purfuits of learning ; and the ac- 
guifition of thofe noble endowments, 
which throw a luftre on the female 
character. She was happily calcu- 
lated for this employment. Her mind 
was naturally ftrong, and highly orna- 
mented with the richeft delicacies of 
nature, as well as improved by art, 
and capable of making great profic- 
jency in her fludies. Her judgment 
was clear, her penetration remarkably 
great, and memory tenacious: all 
thefe confpired, in an eminent degree, 
to give her the advantage over ma- 
ny others; and fhe improved it to 
the admiration of the more learned 
and fagacious. | 

At the end of three months Fulia 
received a lengthy letter from her 
aunt, part of which is extraéted for 
the reader to perufe. 

“Mey DEAR JULIA, 

©] {jad have anfwered your’s be- 
fore this, but the heavy tidings of my 
brother’s death fo much oppreffed 
me, that I found it difficult to furvive 
their firft thock. J fincerely lament 
your lofs, and will do every thing in 
my power to render your future life 
happy ;‘and wipe the tear of afflition 
from the eye of innocence. Since 
your kind father has been fo good as 
to appoint me the fole guardian of 
your life and property, nothing fhall 
be wanting on my part to render my- 
felf deferving of his confidence, and 
merit your approbation. This ftroke 
of mortality ought to be improved by 
you as a leffon of inftruétion ; and 
put you upon remembering your crea- 
tor in the days of your youth. Let not 
the defponding cares, with which you 
are furrounded, difturb your quiet, nor 
indulge an exceffive mourning ; but 
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bring yourfelf to acquiefce in the aw- 
ful cifpenfation, and fay, the weil of 
the Lord be done. Perfons of your age 
and condition are toa apt to feed upon 
their own melancholy, and encourage 
the fiream of agonizing woe, till it 
becomes impoffible to impede its im- 
petuous torrent. Therefore abforb 
your grief; refulve to erafe the im- 
preffion of diftrefs and anguith from 
vour mind, and affume a lively temper. 
‘This will be conducive to your health 
and happinefs ; and be a mean of pre- 
ferving your life, and increafing your 
ufefulnefs in the world. 

“But I would not have you blot 
out the memory of a departed friend. 
Let the good advice and inftruétion of 
him, who-has made his exit to better 
climes, fink deepin your mind. You 
are now fet afloat amid the dangers of 
a boifterous ocean, whofe {welling 
billows may one day drive vour frail 
bark upon the precarious fhores of 
adverfity. Some unfore@feen event 
may wound vour peace, and blacken 
your reputation. We are all firbject 
to the viciflitudes of capricious for- 
tune ; fhe heaps her favours upon 
fome ; to others fhe proves wnkind. 
Be prepared to withfiand the attacks 
of calumny ; ward off the poifoned 
arrows of envy ; and difappoint the 
intrigues ofambition. ‘Thefe can on- 
ly be effected by the practice of virtue 
and piety ; the only permanent bafis 
on which we can found our happinefs. 
As age comes on, your knowledge of 
the world will increafe, which will 
lead you to entertain more enlarged 
views of the excellency of thofe pre- 
cepts, that have often been inculeated 
for your good, and I hope not withotit 
effe&t. The vanities and allurements 
of this life will diminih, and the ne- 
ble and fublime refinements of a vir- 
tuous education, fwell your befom 
with a juft abhorrence of vice and 
wickednefs. 

‘¢] with you to remain fora while in 
your prefent fituation. In the mean 
time I will prepare for your reception ; 
and when that is done, you fhall hear 
again from your affectionate aunt.” — 

It is impoflible to defcribe the pain- 
ful emorions which this letter occaf- 
ioned. On the one hand Yulia found 
herfelf much difappointed in not fet. 
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ting out immediately for Newyork : 
on the other, the want of a relative in 
whom fhe could fecurely confide ; the 
uncertain deftiny of herfelf and for- 
tune in the midft of a licentious world, 
and hourly expofed to the impofitions 
of perfidious and unprincipled beings, 
did not a little contribute to her un- 
eafinefs. In this hour of extreme dif- 
ficulty, when reftlefs anxiety had fe- 
verely fhocked her frame, fhe had re- 
courfe to her little book ef precepts. 
She happened to turn to a chapter, 
which treated of the difeafes of the 
mind, and the antidote there prefcrib- 
ed was drav'n from icripture, what- 
ever be thy condition, be thou therewith 
content. ‘This falutary counfel fud- 
denly ingroffed her attention, and 
fcattered the gathering ftorms of ap- 
prehenfion from her mind. Her con- 
{cious rectitude made her foar above 
the vanities of the world, and enabled 
her to partake of thofe folid enjoy- 
ments which flow from a heart, free 
from pride, pure without alloy. 

After the death of her papa, fhe re- 
fufed, for fome time, to fee any com- 
pany, except what was neceflary to the 
execu pon of her daily concerns. This 
reclufe way of living was incompati- 
ble with the lively dictates of her 
mind; far from being agreeable to 
her natural difpofition ; and not a lit- 
tle prejudicial to her health. She was 
always confidered as being poffeffed of 
a much gayer turn than moft ladies of 
her age ; but fhe had judginert 
enougl to diftinguifh real merit. She 
refolved to entertein fome few friends, 
and chofe thofe for her moft intimate 
connexions, whofe experience of the 
world, and whofe virtue and picty, 
marked them out as the moft proper 
objects of her efteem and imitation. 
With thefe the converfed at times, 
and received no little advantage from 
their friendly inftruétions. She be- 
gan to delicht herfelf in focial inter- 
courfe, and became an object of love 
and refpect in the gayer circles of the 
town. But fhe would not futler thefe 
{o far toattract her attention as to divelt 
her mind from her peculiar fituation, 
or make ber negleft her ftudies, and 
other ufeful amoafements. She be- 
came convinced, that a little company 
icaded to make licr more caly and 


happy. It ferved, in fome degres,-tg 
diffipate her former troubles, and ob. 
feured the gloomy fpectres, and vif. 
onary predictions, with which her 
imagination was crowded. 

But this tranquil ftate was of thort 
duration. Three months had now 
elapfed, and no news from her aunt, 
Her patience was put to the teft. Her 
anxiety to get te Newyork rofe in 
proportion as the time was prolonged, 
and the now began to mention her 
difappointment with tears of 
Her thoughts were fo much bent up. 
on this journey, that her friends were 
apprehenfive of fome fatal diforder; 
and therefore concluded to perfuade 
her to take the country air. They 
were intimate with the B—— family, 
ef D , to whom they ftron y 
recommended the unfortunate Julia. 
Mifs Harries B——, by the permif- 
fion of her parents, difpatched a fer- 
vant with a very polite billet to Julia, 
afking the pleafure of her acquaint- 
ance, and requefting her to a 
month with her in the country. Jul- 
ia met with no difficulty in obtainiag 
the confent of her friends. She ae- 
cepted the invitation, and retired te 
, leaving the management af 
her affairs to her domefticks. Here, 
in this romantick vale which exhibit. 
ed every thing neceffary to pleafe the 
fancy and gratify the fight, the com 
ftantly attended to the duties of relig- 
ion, and in the acquifitionfof thofe 
moral precepts, which fhined forth 
with diftinguifhed luftre in the more 
advanced period of her life. 

At laft the welcome meffage arrived 
with infructions for Fulia to repairto 
Newyork. However much animated 
in obeying this {ummons; yet fhe was 
fecretly convinced that her aunt had 
behaved very cooly towards her, 
had almoft been guilty of a breach of 
triendthip in not fending for her foon- 
er. But this confideration did not 
retard her progrefs. The next day 
fhe took leave of her friends ; and the 
day after purfued on her journey. 
She took along with her a maid ; be- 
fides two other fervants, with whom 
fhe intrufted her money, and crher 
articles; all of which the delivered 
into the pollefiion of her aunt. — 

Lieve begins the era of the muystor- 
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tunes, to which the ill fated Yulia was 
expofed. ‘The feemingly afiectionate 
reception the experienced, ferved to 
abate her fears refpecting the un- 
friendly difpofition of her aunt, and 
for a while kept her in the pleafing 
delufion. But an event foon hap- 
pened that difclofed the views of t 
treacherous aunt, which hall foon be 
related. For the prefent, we will 
make a few introductory obferva- 
tions, which may tend to elucidate the 
subfequent narrative. 

Mrs. Sumpter had always flattered 
herfelf that Lits/ceton would beftow up- 
on her no {mall part of his fortune, as 
he had only one lineal heir ; whofe 
circumftances would not require more 
than one half of it. This the early 
communicated to fome_ intimate 
triends, and would undoubtedly have 
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done it to her brother himfelf, had 
not his death prevented. Perhaps he 
contidered that the affluent circum- 
ftances of his fifter did not need his 
affittance. But he amply provided 
for the education and expenfes ot Fu/- 
ia, by granting to his filter the income 
of certain parts of his real eftate dur- 
ing her natural life, and then to re- 
vert to his daughter. Being thus 
fruftrated, the at once determined to 
obtain by fraud and perfidy, what fhe 
could not legally poflefs. ‘Ihe con- 
trivance of this fcheme retarded Fulza’s 
journey to Newyork : for the deceit- 
ful aunt was anxious to have her plots 
ripe for execution before the arrived, 
fo that the might the more readily a- 
void {ufpicion ; and fecretly work out 
the ruin of the unfufpecting innocent. 
( To be continued. ) 








ror THo MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
On the pomestic EDUCATION of CHILDREN. 


I hate feverity to trembling youth, 

Mildnefs thould defignate each uferul truth ; 

My foul detefts the rude unmanly part, 

Which fwelis with burfting fighs the little heart. 
What can an infant do to merit blows ? 

See, from his eyes a briny torrent flows. 

Behold the pretty mourner ! pale his cheek, 

His tears are fruitiefs, and he dare not fpeak. 
“Lowly he bends beneath yon tyrant’s rod 3 
Untfeeling pedagogue—who like fome god 


Fabled of old, of bl 


favage mind, 


To fcourge, and not to mend the human race, defign’d. 


T would be well if every gentle 

method to form the young untu- 
tured mind, was efflayed, previous to 
a harfher mode of procedure. Do 
blows ever produce a falutary effect 
upon a gentle ora generous difpofi- 
tion ? It can hardly be prefumed that 
they do ; and if not upon the bofom, 
the feelings of which urbanity hath 
arranged, is it not more than proba- 
ble that they tend to make an obfti- 
nate being ftill more perverfe ? Yet 
the reins of government I would not 
confign to children ; the young idoa 
§ would direct ; nor would | permit 
the dawn of life to pafs uncultured by ; 
neverthele(s, to barbarous hands I 


would not vield the tender pient. 
Behold the pallid countenance of the 
little culprit ; the temler forrow, the 


weploring tear, the beicching eve, 


the knee bent for forgivenefs—and 
can the offences of a child be other 
than venial ? But it is in vain—the 
inhuman preceptor continues obdu- 
rate—he retains his purpofe, and the 
wretched fufferer receives thofe blows 
which only the malefa¢tor can merit ! 
Is there not fome reafon to fuppofe, 
that by a repetition of ignominious 
punifhments, we fhall eradicate from 
the young mind all fenfe of thame, 
thus throwing down a very effential 
barrier, and finally opening the flood- 
gates of vice. 

But what fhall we fubflitute inftead 
of thofe violent and cvercive meaf- 
ures ? I proceed to give an example. 
Maricia is bielked with a numerous 
off pring of both fexes-—iome of her 
young folks have difcovered difpoti- 
tions not a littic refraciory—caprie 
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hath thown its head, and a number of 
jattle petulancies early diiplayed them- 
felves ; yet, that weapon known by 
the name of a rod was never to much 
as heard of among them, nor do they 
know the mesaing of a blow. How 
then doth Marteia manage, for it is 
certain thar her falutary efforts have 
weil nigh eradicated from her little 
circle every perverie humour. Her 
family is a well regulated Common- 
wealth, the moving {pring of which is 
emulation, a laudable kind of emulation, 
which never partakes of envy, fave 
wher virtae aknawleageth the aue rf 
wice. She hath in her gift various 
pelts of honour ; thefe the diftributes 
according to the merit of the pretend- 
er; they are conferred upon thate 
who have made any improvement, and 
the whole company join to inveft the 
ciltinguithed candidate with his new 
« gnity. Martefia makes it a rile 
never to appear ruffled before her 
children, and fhe ts particularly careful 
to keep every irregular paflion from 
their obfervation. That fhe is ten- 
derly concerned for them, and takes a 
very deep intereft in their happinefs, 
is a truth which the daily inculcates. 
She withes alfo to implant in their 
young minds the moft clevated opin- 
ion of her underftanding ; and the 
conceives that they cannot be too ear- 
ly imprefied with an idea of her pof- 
fefling fuperiour abilities. The ad- 
vantages which fhe will derive from 
this plan are obvious ; her authority 
will be the more readily acknowledg- 
ed, and her decifions will obtain the 
requifite weight. By reiterated peti- 
tions the is feldom perfecuted, for as 
the little claimants are fenfible of her 
attachment, and cannot call her judg- 
ment in queftion, they are not accuf- 
tomed to repeat their requefts. Yet, 
notwithftanding they are taucht to 
believe Martetia ever under the gov- 
ernment of reafon, fhould a perfever 
ing {pirit be found clamouroufly ur- 
gent the purfuit, however, cannot be 
ong continued, fince but one anfwer 
will be given ; which anfwer, though 
mild, is always peremptory and con- 
clufive. To render Hrevilent in the 
minds of her children, fentiments of 
humanity and benevolence, is with 
Martefia an effential object. A dig. 
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nifed condeicention to iaferiours the 
alio incuicates ; and the ¢arly endeay. 
ours, by judicious advances, to bri 
then: acquainted with that part of the 
economy of the Deity which hath 
made our obligations to each other ree 
ciprocal : Thus folicmous to enfore 
the idea of their dependence, even 
on the ineaneft domeitick, the exacts 
from her fervants no extraordi 
marks of humility toward them, for 
her view is to choke, if poflible, the 
firft buddings of unbecoming pride. 
Doth the ditcover the fonallen aif. 
pofition to cruelty, or are her chil- 
dren deficient in divine feniibility, the 
is anxioufly ftudious to exterminate 
the unhappy propeniity, and toawak- 
en, or to create, the finer feelings of 
the foul. ‘Lothis end the hathever 
at hand a number of well chofen tales, 
calculated to promote the interefts of 
virtue, to excite commiferation, and 
fuited to their tender years. Mean 
time the is {paring of reproaches, and 
vould, if poflible, avoid imparting to 
them a con{fcioufnefs of the difcovery 
which fhe hath made. Her rewards 
are always exactly and impartially 
proportioned—she degree of merit foe 
critically examines—and as this is her 
invariable rule, a murmur in the little 
fociety can never arife, and they are 
conftantly convinced of the propriety 
of her decifions. The higheit honour 
by’which they can be diftinguithed, is 
the inveititure of a commiflion to con- 
vey to fome worthy, but deftitute 
family, a dinner, a garment, or 4 
piece of money ; and this office being 
always adjudged according to the 
magnitude of any particular attion, it 
often happens that the moft infenfible 
are found in this department. Thus 
they are accuftomed to acts of benev- 
olence—they learn to feel, and become 
humane by habit. , 
The greatett felicity which our lit- 
tle family can expericnce, is in the 
prefence of Martefia. They are free 
from every reftraint—purfue, unmo- 
letted, their angufements——and of theit 
innocent mirth fhe not feldom paf- 
takes. It is inthe pleafue which they 
derive from her finiles, her approba- 
tion, and her fociety, that the founds 
the bafis of all her punifhments.~ 
When coercive meafures: are 
indifpenfable, 
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indifpenfadle, if the fault is trivial, it 
ae profound iccret to ali but 
Martelia and the little agyreflor: But 
on the maternal Countengnce hangs a 
cloud—cold and diftant looks take 

¢ of benign complapeacy ; nordoth 
returning tenderne/s manifeft tokens 
of reconcilianon, until full atonement 
js made tor the errowr. If the of- 
fence is of a more heinous die, it is 
immediately publifhed throughout 
the houfe ; from Martefia the culprit 
receiveth not the fimatleft atiention ¢ 
not a look, nor a word ; while he or 
fhe is regarded by every one with 
ftudied indifference. Should the 
tran{greffion be confidered as capital, 
the criminal is forthwith excluded the 
parental prefence—not even a domet- 
tick conceives him worthy of notice— 
and it is with difficulty that he can ob- 
tain the alliftance of which he ftands 
in need. At length his little beart is 
almoit broke—he petitions for favour, 
he iveth for forgivenefs. No media- 
tor prefents, for Martefia referves to 
herielf the merit of obliging. Well, 
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the conceflions of the pretty offender 
are fufficientiy humble—it is ju 
that his jufferongs are adequate te ht 
fault—Marteia is appeated, and the 
offence is cancelled. And it is to be 
obferved, that when once the penitent 
is admitted into favour, his crime is 
entirely obliterated—it can no more 
be held up to view. Martefia, how- 
ever, feldom hath occation to exercife 
the laft mentioned feverity. Per. 
verfenefs the hath at length well nigh 
fubdued—and among her little flock a 
refractory {pint is now hardly known. 
To behold her in the midtt of the fweet- 
ly {miling circle is truly charming. 
When, for the completion of their 
education, the is obliged to part with 
her boys, with a firmnefs becomin 
her character fhe will fubmit ; an 
fhould their —s urfue het 
plan, they -will undoubtedly be ren- 
dered uleful members of fociety ; 
while her girls, continuing under fuch 
aufpices, cannot be other than worthy 
and amiable women. 
CONSTANTIA, 
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NATURAL HISTORY of the Eastinp1a BULL, or 
BISSON. 


[By M. D’Ossonvitee.} 


: find in Afia, and efpecially in 

India, feveral kinds of the bull, 
characterized and diftinguifhed by 
traits fo marked, as to remain for ev- 
er feparate and diftinét, if not deftroy- 
ed by croffing the breed ; otherwre 
thefe fpecifick marks neceflarily be- 
¢ome confounded and effaced in the 
third or fourth generation. The mot 
beautiful fpecies of bull known in 
thefe conntries, or perhaps in any 
other, is the Biffon, which is chiefly 
bred in the province of Guzerat ; fome 
of them are perfectly white, well 
fhaped, and about the height of our 
coach horfes ; the head is mclined to 
be large, and is armed with horns, 
that are almoft always regularly arch- 
ed. The flefhy protuberance which 
they bear upon their fhoulders, and 
that is bent backwards, is fometimes 
as largé asa man’s head that had been 
fattened at the fides. This elevation 
is, In My opinion, natural to the fpe- 
cies; One part of it appears,to be 


formed of a glandulous flefh, fome- 
thing like the udder of the cow, and 
the other of a fat {ubttance ; the whole 
is covered with mufcles, by the means 
of which the animal, fometimes, makes 
a flight vibratory motion. They are 
fo extremely gentle, that they are ex- 
ceedingly proper for the faddle ; tome 
princes, at prefent einploy them to 
draw their artillery ; but they gener- 
ally ufe the mofi beautiful in their 
light chariots, which are very like, ia 
form, to thofe of the ancients. They 
are fhod in the mountainous country ; 
their pace is a kind of amble, or entre- 
pas, and they will perform a journey 
of twenty leagues in one day. ‘Th 
are fenfible to the moft gentle impref- 
ficns of a cord pafled through the 
cartilage that divides the noftrils, and 
obey the hand with all the precifion of 
the horife. 

There is a race of dwarf Biffons al- 
fo found, particularly in the fame 
provinces, which fearce arrive to the 
height 
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height of a calfof two months old. 
Thefe are what M. de Buffon has 
defcribed by the name of Zebu ; they 
are lively, well proportioned, and 
broke to be ridden by children, or 
draw in a light chariot ; and like thofe 
of the large race, always go in a kind 
of amble. : 

Both thefe fpecies are cherifhed 
with the utmoft care ; they rub and 
knead with their hands every part of 
their bodies ; for their common food, 
belides grafs and ftraw, they give 
them twice a day a good meafure eith- 
er of harrele, ({quare peas) or akind of 
lentil called oullou, or elfe fome oth- 
er fort of grain, which they either boil 
or fteep in water. Some chufe to 
make them often {wallow {mall balls 
of wheat flower, kneaded up with 
butter and jagre (a kind of molaffes). 
‘They give them alfo, once in fifteen 
days, or once a month, a mafal, which 
is their name for a reftorative medi- 
cine, commonly compofed of pepper, 
falt, piment, ginger, curcuma, and 
afafcetida, bruiled and mixed up into 
balls. 

In fome mountains and large for- 
efis of the interior part of India, but 
particularly in the north weft, towards 
that branch of Caucafus which fepa- 
rates this country from Thibet, two 
other {pecies of remarkable bulls are 
found that have not yet been domett- 
icated. Although they are both 
fometimes taken in the moft foutherly 

rovinces, I have never feen them a- 
ive, and know them only by {mall 
remains, and the fuperficial reports of 
the natives. Agreeably therefore to 
my plan, which is to tpeak only of 
what I — have obferved, I con- 
fine myfelf to a general defcription, 
and mention them only, that every 
{pecies of bull known in India might 
be collected under one head. 

The firft, called Mairou/i, is faid to 
be without the flefhy protuberance of 
the Biffon ; but the back is fomewhat 
arched, and the horns are a little flat- 
tened ; they have much hair, efpeciall 
on the forepart of the body, which 
covers a fofter fort, of which they 
make ftuffs. Their tails are full of 
hair of a filky kind, and filver white, 
of which they make the floating tufts 
that ornament the principal elephants’ 
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ears, and the headftalls and faddles of 
the beft horfes. They are ufed alfg 
in the army to place over the ftand. 
ards, which are erected to denote the 
bazard, or royal market place. Thig 
is probably the fame animal that Pj 
defcribes by the name of Bio jubatus, 

The other {pecies, wild likewife, ig 
ealled Ni/kazw, in Indottan ; and Korefs, 
in Tamoul. Though claffed by the 
Indians among the bulls, I am not 
certain that it does not belong to the 
antelopes, which it refembles in form, 
and in which cafe it will be of the 
ttrongeft {pecies. * Bezoars are fome. 
times found in the bodies of both 
thefe animals that are efteemed; they 
are called Atwvroxhanci in Tamoul. 

As to the common bulls of India 
moft of them are of a bad conforma. 
tion, and without the flefhy excrefcence 
on the fhoulders : if any one is found 
with it, he is in all probability, of an 
other family. This mark will appear 
or difappear, by crofling the breed for 
two or flees generations ; which croff- 
ings do not feem to take place, ex 
ina domeftick ftate. This bull with 
the ftraight back is, in every refpett, 
infinitely inferiour to the other; they 
are ulually employed at the plough, 
or to carry ftones, earth, &c. There 
are fome without horns, which have 
the ag more round, hard, and 

rojecting. This apparent fingularity 
ee encidental ioe fome Indians 
believing it more conveinient, for the 
employments in which they ufe them, 
to have them without horns, have 
found a method to impede their 
growth, by making an incifion, at a 
proper period, where the herns firt 
are feen, and afterwardsapplying fire 
befides, in fome cantons, of a dry 
ungrateful foil, they never grow, for 
want of proper nourifhment; and oth- 
ers have {mall ones for a time, which 
are pendant, or hanging to tue 
only; fo that either naturally, or by 
art, they fall off, and do not {prout 

ain. 

The Indians do not ufually deprive 
the bull of his tefticles, nay, this ac- 
tion is by many held to be finful ; but 
they defiroy by degrees their organi- 
zation by gentle compreffions, oF 


fometimes by twifting, efpecially thofe 
of the two firft {pecies. 1 have 
likewife 














likewife obferved, that the a¢tual 
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thefe animals, is never applied to the 


cautery, though frequently the badge valuable Biffons, except in the mof 


of fuperftition, and held to be fove- 


defperate cafes, for fear of deftroying 


reign for almoft all the difeafes of the beauty of their thins. 
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(Concluded from page 206. ) 


I; was not till three years after, when 
Melmoth returned from making 
the tour of Europe, that he had an 
opportunity of revifiting his friends. 
He had written to them feveral times 
on his travels, but he had never re- 
ceived any anfwer, {nd he concleded 
that his letters had mifcarried. In- 
terefting as were all the various fcenes 
which had pafied under his eye dur- 
ing that interval, they had not once 
diverted his thoughts from the belov- 
ed fubje&t of their contemplation : 
Julia mingled in every idea ;—he had 
paffions, fighs, fentiments, and fenfa- 
tions only for Julia. Asfoonas he 
arrived in London, he obtained his 
father’s confent to afk her hand, and 
inftantly fet off for Weftmorland. It 
was toward the clofe of the third day 
when he reached the banks of the 
Take, and he ordered the poft chaife 
to drive to the by path, intending to 
‘walk up to ghe houfe through the 
fhrubbery, that he might fe pris them 
the more agreeably. 

When he opened the wicket, he was 
prefented with a fcene embellithed 
with all the beauties of the fpring. 
The lilack was in full blow, and the 
taburnum dropped its golden clufters 
in a grand profufion; while the fofter 
blofloms of the apple and the almond 
appeared above the reft, and were 
finely relieved by the freth verdue of 
their foliage. Melmoth recognized 
every object with the feelings of a 
friend. Every tree and fhrub recal- 
led to his mind the ideas they had in- 
fpired when he firft walked under 
their fhade, and he bade them wel- 
come with as much ardour as if they 
had been animate. He looked down 
as he paffed, at the bench on which 
he fat, when the voice of his Julia 
firft broke upon his ear ; and his heart 
exulted as he looked. But his im- 
patience would net fuffer him to in- 
dulye the idea. He had a thoufand 
things to fay, a thoufand little inci. 


dents which he had treafured up in 
his memory to tell of. Every min- 
ute feemed an age which did not 
bring the interview along with it, and 
he quickened his pace at every ftep. 

When he came to the houfe, he 
found a fervant fitting in the porch, 
and he inquired eagerly if Mr. Har- 
top was within. ‘* No Sir,”’ fhe re 

led, “* he is jut gone to fpeak over 
his daughter’s grave.”” “ Whofe 
grave ?””’ interrupted Melmoth in a 
faltering voice. ‘* Mifs Julia’s, Sirs 
fhe died laft week of a confump- 
o. . That gate opens into the churcle 
yard. : 

Melmoth felt the intelligence in 
every nerve. It was as the cold 
point of a dagger at his heart. He 
did not utter a word in reply, his 
feelings would not let him jie ftood 
motionlefs as a ftatue, gazing On vae 
cancv, and loft in the fenfations 
which harrowed up his foul. All 
the fond hopes, which he had 
cherifhed fo long, were now  extin- 
guifhed, and in the very moment 
when he expected their completion. 
He walked up to the gate, but he 
could not open it; it led to a fcene 
which he knew would quite unman 
him ; he let the latch fall and burft in- 
to tears. 

An interval of reafon fucceeded—it 
was an interval of patience, humili 
and hope—but it was fhort. The 
frenzy of his foul returned, he burft 
the gate open and~rufhed violently 
through. 

As he hurried along the path that 
winded among the tomb ftones,- his 
eye looked round involuntarily for 
the objects it moft dreaded to fix on ; 
and it foon found them. A number 
ot mourners had ranged themfelves 
in a little circle round a grave on one 
fide—it was an interefting group, and 
Melmoth drew near to examine the 
weeping figures that compefed. it, 
They were villagers, whole =" 
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Julia hed been enabled by her father 
to keep from want, and who had afk- 
ed leave to pay this laft tribute of 
gratitude to he: memory. Mr. Har- 
top ftood advanced a few yz before 
the refi, with the volume infpira- 
tionin his hand. There was a man- 
ly refignation expreifed in his coun- 
tenance, and a firmnefs in the tone of 
his voice, which thamed Melmeth for 
his weaknefs—eacept now and then, 
when a tear ftole down his check and 
melted his accent. He had loft all 
that was dearto him in this world, 
and his foul was now ready to take 
its fight. A good man, ftrugeling 
with adverfity, and rifing admuit all 
its efforts to deprefs him, is an object 
on which angels may look down with 
delight, and which the divine Being 
muft contemplate with peculiar com- 
lacency. 
3 per as the funeral fervice was 
over, and the mourners had departed, 
Meimoth ftepped up to the grave, 
and looked eagerly in. The frantick 
wildnefs of his air flruck the fexton, 
who was preparing to throw the earth 
into it ; and he ftood fixed in filent 
eftonifhment with his foot lifted up 
onhisfpade. Melmoth kept bending 
over, with his eye chained to the in- 
fcription on the lid of the coffin.— 
Within it were the remains of one 
whom he had chofen from the reft of 
the world—fhe was indeed dis world 
—he had feen her walk—her eves, 
now forever clofed, had once—and 
who could not have interpreted their 
language—had once converfed ten- 
derly with his. The thought cut him 
to the foul—lie could not bear it— 
and he walked haftily away—but he 
had not gone ten paces when his 
firength failed him, and he turned 
back to take another look.—He was 
too late—the fexton had already fallen 
to work, and the coffin was to be feen 
no more, for the laft {padeful of earth 
had covered it. A tear ftarted into 
his eve at the difappointment—he 
looked wiftfully at the man a mo- 
ment, but he had not the heart to re- 
roach him for it—every feeling with. 
in him was tuned to tendernefs ; he 
fetched a deep figh and walked flowly 
@way, weeping as he walked. 
In his return to the Parfonage he 


met forme of the mourners who hai 
been conducting Mr. Martop home 
and he commanded firmnefs enough 
to inquire the particulars of an event 
the fudden difclofure of which had 
fo unhing ed him. Mr. Hartop, t 
faid, had been confined, the year be. 
fore, by along and «langerous illnefs: 
and the clefenels and anxiety with 
which his daugh-er had attended him 
during that period, had brought on 
a flow fever that foon threw her into 
a decline. 

When Melmoth came to the 
he felt himfelf b&t ill qualified to a& 
the part of a comforter, and he took 
a turn in the garden in order to com. 
pofe himflf. But Julia had nor left 
the thades, which the had rendered fo 
dear tohim. ‘They were all full of 
her. He faw her in every objea, he 
felt her at every flep, at every inftant 
he heard her well known voice» 
** Sweet as the ‘hepherd’s pipe upon the 

mountains.”” 

In every wood fcene her gentle figure 
appeared at a difiance among the 
trees ; fhe fat on every bench, and 
ftood liftening befide every waterfall. 
He moh . pom pet foon brought him 
to the edge of a {mall poo 
round with, willows. Jt va a pee 
in unifon with his feelings, and he 
threw himielf on a feat to indulge the 
melancholy which had taken poffef- 
fion of his foul. He looked back on 
the paft, and every fenfation within 
him accufed him of folly in his con- 
duét to the Hartops.—Te have de- 
layed an alliance, even for a moment 
with fuch virtue, would have fhewn 
him unworthy of it ; but to go abroad 
to linger {6 long in a foreign countrys 
to feek the fociety of ftrangers, while 
Julia was alive--this betrayed fuch 
infenfibility that he could never for- 
give himfelf. He was rifing in & 
agony of vexation and’ defpair, when 
happening te turn his eye towards the 
tree round which the feat was fixed, 
he obferved his name cut en the bai 
of it. His heart inflantly told him 
who had done it. Julia did not for- 

t him, though he deferted Julia. 

he idea of his having w her 
was more than he could bear ; wo! 
bitter feeling revolted at it. He too 
out his penknife, and wiping a¥ay 
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the tear that dimmed his eye, he cut 
julia Hartop clofe under his own 
name. ‘“* The tree,” faid he, “ thall 
not bear fuch a memorial of her atfec- 
tion and none of mine.’’ By tlie 
time that he had finifhed, he had ac. 
quired fome degree of compofure, and 
he ventured to return to the houfe. 
When he reached the door, he found 
it open, and he ftepped into the hall. 
He waitéd a few moments for a fer- 
vant to introduce him, but none hap- 
pened to come, and after a little he- 
fitation, he walked foftly into the par- 
lour. ‘The firft object that met his 
eye was the venerable figure of his 
friend, fitting by a table, and leaning 
on his hand, with his eyes caft down, 
jn the attitude of meditation. The 
fight of the room in which they had 
lait met, gave him back the fenfations 
he felt then. —When he looked round 
on the furniture and faw every chair 
and table, every flower piece and 
drawing, juft in the places he had left 
them, Julia ente his bofom and 
touched at a thoufand points—he 
trembled, and would have given the 
world to go back. He made an effort 
to fpeak, but the voice he would 
have uttered, was loft.—Mr. Hartop 
lifted his eyes from the ground. -At 
the fight of Melmoth he ftarted from 
his feat—he took his hand—he looked 
him full in the face-—the tears came 
at laft. ‘ You are come, Sir,”’ faid 
he, ** to a houfe of mourning; but I 
hope you will not repent of your vifit ; 
the obligation it confers is deeply felt. 
—I have fuffered feverely in my fam- 
ily fince I faw you laft—I have loft a 
daughter, and fuch a daughter :’’— 
he paufed—* I have had the diftrefs 
to fee her die by inches before my 
face—and with fuch angel meek. 
nefs did the bear it all :*’—he paufed 
again ; nature melted within him at 
the thought ; it revived the images of 
tendernefs in his memory, and all the 
father rufhed into his eyes. He could 
not “* but remember fuch things were, 
and were moft dear to him.”’ 

* But Lam not without confola- 
tion,”’ he added, pointing with a tri- 
umphant action of the finger, to a 
bible that lay open on the table, “ I 
am not without hope. That book 
affures me we fhall meet again—meet 
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in a better anda happier world, never, 
never to be parted.’’ 

He caft a look upwards as he faid 
this. A filence of a few moments 
followed. He ftepped up to the man- 
tle piece, and taking down a portrait 
—the portrait of Julia—he prefented 
itto Melmoth. ‘‘I was charged,’’ 
faid he, “ to deliver this to you, Sir, 
as foon as the original was no more. 
She drew it herfelf, a little before the 
died ; and, in her laft moments, the 
éntrufted it with me, as her lega- 
cy toone, with whom fhe had once 
wifhed to be united.’”” Melmoth 
gazed on the miniature witha kind 
of weeping rapture that wants a name. 
He dwelt on every feature till ima- 
gination gave it lite. He faw again, 
that face with all its touching fweet- 
nefs of expreflion, which his heart 
had juft told him, he thould fee no 
more ; and he forgot, fora moment, 
that he held only the  femblance 
in his hand. Mr. Hartop felt him- 
felf overcome. Every nerve that he 
had was fhaken ; and he walked up 
to the window to conceal his emotion : 
A robin, at that inftant, few down to 
pick up fome crumbs that had been 
thrown on the grafs plot. He burft 
into tears. . jen 

The good old man did not long 
furvive his daughter. A fhock fo 
fevere, foon broke a _ conftitution 
which time had already fhattered ;— 
and when:he died, he left his little 
all to Melmoth. He was buried, as 
he had defired, in the grave with his 
wife and daughter ; and one plain 
ftone, with as plain an infcription, 
marks the {pot. 

Melmoth immediately returned inta 
the attive fcenes of life: A natural 
gaiety of temper, anda fine flow of 
ipirits, foon difpelled the gloom which 
hung over his mind : But the lofs he 
had fuftained was never forgotten 5 
and often, in his brighteft moments, 
when the image of his Julia crofled 
his mind, he would flep afide into 
the thade, to dwell on her virtues, 
and feel the melancholy luxury of 
fears. 

O lachrymarum fons, tenero facros 

Ducentium ortus ex animo 5 quater 
Felix ' in imo qui fcatentem 
PeQare te, pia Nymwpha, fenfit. 
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os Si Audet optatam curfa contingere mcetam, 
a f: 2 ” 
ulta tulie fecitque puer, fudavit et aft. 


The youth, who fecls ambition fire his foul, 

And nobly pants to reach th’ Oiymp'ck goal, 

Ere that he ftarts, mut Combat various pain, ; 

And fweat, like the proud fteed who fcours the plain.—-Anon, 


oo appears a ftriking analogy 


between the natural and moral 
world ; and the mind of maa, like an 
uncultivated garden, inftead of pro- 
ducing agreeable flowers, is often 
overrun with ufelefs weeds ; among 
thefe, none pofleffes fo noxious a r.a- 
ture, or produces fo fatal confe- 
quences, as idlenefs. It deftroys the 
growth of every fhooting virtue, and 
renders all culture ineffectual ; for 
no virtue or accompliihment can 
flourith in a foil, infected by its nar- 
cotick roots. Yet in moft minds it 
thrives as an indigenous, rather than 
an exotick. 

The ftruéture of the human body 
difpofes it to action, and a life of 
floth induces languor, ficknefs, and 
decay ; in the fame manner, if the 
mind be unnerved by idlenefs, its 
functions are debilitated, and its vig- 
our deftroyed ; exercife being equally 
requifite to preferve the intellectual 
faculty, as the corporeal machine. 
The fatigue and inconvenience at- 
se inert life, fhould deter us 
from following it ; for in reality, 
there is more toil in floth, than in 
the moft laborious oceupation. The 
idle man is a mere monfter in creation ; 
all nature around him is employed, 
and the induftry of every infect and 
animal muft reproach him for flug- 
githnefs. While he remains in a {tate 
of dronifh inactivity, the wis inertie 
continually augments, and idlenefs 
weaves her garland of poppies around 
his head. 

Upon examination it will appear, 
that our principal evils refult from 
idlenefs, when leifure leaves us ex- 
pofed to the incurfions of defire and 
inroads of temptation. The mind 
unoccupied, will attempt to fill up 
the vacuity by having recourfe to the 
mof trifing and dangerous amufe- 


ments. Yet how many, totally am. 
confcious of the lapfe of time, exift 
in a ftate of mere vegetation! If the 
wafte of fortune incur cenfure, how 
much more reprehenfible the prodi« 
gality of time ; the one we may re. 
cover, the other once paft, is irrevoc- 
able. How inexcufable it is 
inftead of arrefting the fleeting mo. 
ments of our exiltence, and marki 
each with fome good aétion, to loiter 
on our journey, and doze life away im 
a fiate of torpidnefs t 

If we wifh to attain diftin€tion in life 
we muft obey the voice of dili 
She is the parent of health, and hands 
maid of the fciences, and can alone 
point out a path to fame and honour. 
Sloth is the ruft and canker of the 
mind, but induftry is the law of our 
being, and eftablifhes our happinels 
on a permanent bafis ; without induf- 
try we may poffefs riches, but camnot 
enjoy them. In vain do we experi- 
ence the moft eminent advantages, if 
deftitute of application to improve 
them ; in vain are we enriched with 
the beft abilities, if we want activity to 
exert them. For though the feeds 
of virtwe be diffeminated in the mind, 
they will never fhoot forth without 
proper cultivation ; even our aétions 
will remain im embrio, and life be 
wafted in languid exertions and idle 
uncertainty. Youth is the feed time 
of life, the feafon for cultivation, nor 
fhould it lie barren of improvement 5 
when in its opening bloom, we fhould 
cultivate thofe accomplifhiments, 
which will ripen it into a flourifhing 
manhood, and refpeftable old . 
But if in youth, pleafures relax t 
nerves of application, and leave the 
mind deftitute of early inftruction, 
like the field of the fluggard, it will 
be luxuriant in the growth of weeds, 
but produétive ef no ufeful Me 
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For if the fpring put forth no blof- 
foms, in fummer there will be no 
beauty, in autuinn no fruit ; foifyouth 
be trifled away without improvement, 
manhood will be contemptible, and 
old age miferable.”” At this period 
of life, hope and emulation fhould 
operate as powerful incentives to in- 
duftry, and every youthful bofom 
fhould glow with the love of virtué. 
But if dead to thefe incitements, the 
pulfe of ambition ceafes to plays and 
we are already frozen to a fta 

ftagnant inactivity. What will roufe 
us when the chilling hand of time 
fhall have indurated the heart, and 
extinguifhed thofe ardent and enliv- 
ening paflions ? What more honour- 
able employment is there for youth, 
than the acquifition of knowledge ? 
What more laudable, than a thirft for 
literature? It isa fure indication of 
a generous heart, and certain prefage 
of future ¢ininence. But unavailing 
will be every opportunity and affitt- 
ance without application, for like the 
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clue of Ariadne, it guides us through 
the mazes of fcience to the fummit of 
perfection. 

Idlenefs is the parent of guilt, and 
nurfe of ignorance, and her couch is 
ever attended by remorfe and com- 

unétion. Far from fecuring the 
happinefs of her votary, fhe clouds 
his brow with the gloom of anxiety 
and drowfy difcontent ; for the ftings 
of confcience, if they do not roufe from 
his lethargy to action, will difturb his 
quiet repofe. 

Idlenefs, like a flow and deadly poi- 
fon, contaminates the fource of good- 
nefs, and by unheeded mifchief and 
infenfible decay, undermines the foun- 
dation of every virtue, We imper- 
ceptibly fink into the lap of indolence ; 
for eafy is the defcent and fmooth the 
road to vice ; but to burft the fhackles 
of habitual floth, and to regain the 
path of induttry, 

“© Hoc opus, hic labor eft.”” 
A. 
Cambridge, May 18, 1799. 
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Cursory Tuovucuts on ErigamMaAtTicxComposiTion. 
In tenul labor, at tenuis non gloria.—VircG. 


CALIGER obferves that an Epi- 
gram in its original {tate was noth- 
ing more than an Infcription, which 


the Greek word Emiypapsan fuffici- 


ently proves. When the memo- 
ry of an hero was immortalized by a 
itatue or trophy, it was ufual to pre- 
fix a fhort poem as an illuftration of 
the honour: Hence a fudden turn 
and quicknefs of thought neceflarily 
arofe from the narrownefs of its ex- 
tent, which was not improperly nam- 
ed the fting ; though the generality of 
Greek E are not fo remark- 
able for the acutenefs of their clofé, 
asa continued train of fublime thought. 

This {pecies of compofition has 
long laboured under the contempt of 
modern criticks, and Addifon, in his 
Allegory on True aad Falfe Wit, 
reprefents it ftationed in the rear of 
the former, to prevent a defertion to 
the latter, as it was ftrongly fufpected 
of difaffection. To diflent from an 


opinion eftablifhed by fuch formidable 
authorities would aloft feem pre- 


fumption ; yet though an Epigram 
does not claim the moft eminent part 
of Parnaflus, it is difficult to fay why 
it fhould be degraded to the lowett, 
unlefs the fondnefs, which juvenile 
Poet Writers betray for this line of 
poetry, may have drawn it into dif- 
race: Yeta genius, when matured 
y age and experience, fhould not 
look back on its firtt effays as trifling, 
without reflecting how few excel i 
thefe tifles. The nicety attending 
its accomplifhment evinces its ingenu- 
ity. Some {pecies of falfe wit may 
be attained by intenfe application ; 
fuch as that of including a poem with- 
in the exact fymmetry of any particu- 
lar form— 
Where thee mer’ A wings difplay and altars 
Tal 
And torture one poor word a thoufand ways. 
DrvypEn. 
But an Epigram mutt flow with all 
the lightne{s of poctick fancy—a la- 
boured thought or ftile deftroys its 
fire, and the vivacity of an author is 
in nothing more confpicuous than ia 
this 
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this lively prodeftion of unfettered 
genius. As it is not well adapted to 
the defcriptive, or pathetick, fatyr or 
panegyrick teem bet fuited to its 
airy meafures, which the writer ma 
vary as hisfancy prompts him ; thoug 
there are numerous examples of good 
Epigrams on more ferious fubjects. 
With refpec to its extent, the ftricteft 
attention fhould be paid to brevity, as 
far as is allowable without obfcurity ; 
for as it ought to have only one 
thought in view, it fhould not be 
ftretched, at farthefi, beyond the 
length of eight or ten lines.—On 
reading an Epigram the mind is led 
from the nature of the compofition to 
expect conci/®nels, which if prolixity 
fuperfedes, it is too much fatigue 
by expectation to relifh the tharpnefs 
of the clofe, which thould be polithed 
to the fineft point of wit, and not in- 
ferted in a feparate claufe, but drawn 
out imperceptibly from the preceding 
lines. 

In an interefting novel when the 
contents of a chapter are prefixed at 
the beginning, the pleafing gratifica- 
fion ot curiofity is dettroyed ; fo if an 
introduction is required more copi- 
ous than the Epigram, anticipation 
robs us of its greate{t beauty, viz. an 
expected turn of wit ; and it feemsa 
paltry refource to tell the reader what 
A = would not difcover. The 
following, though an Epigram accord- 
ing tothe ftriétett ia 
this predicament. 


es, lies under 


On a {pacious Buipor duilt by the D—te of 


M—ib—gb over a contemptible Stream at 
b—tnb—m. 


The lofty arch his high ambition thews, 
The ftream an emblem of his bounty flows. 
Though it may be juftly alledged in 
excufe for this example, that bein 
originally written on the bridge, it 
did not require the explanation, and 
loft its beauty only by being tranflat- 
ed into a book. 

Puns have been long reprobated as 





mere nuge canere, and it muft be con. 
feiled that they do not heighten ther 
dignity much by the ornamental drefs 
pany : But fuch is the fluétua. 
tion of tafle in literature, that Quin- 
tilian greatly commends a punning 
Epigrais of Cicero, (Fundum Varry 
vocat, guod foffum mitiere funda, Be. ) 
which according to modern judgment 
would difgrace a much inferiour ge. 
nius.—Addifon recommends the 
tranflation of a piece of wit into a dif. 
ferent language, which, like gn affay- 
ing oven, would prove its purity, or 
bafenefs. This is an infallible meth- 
od to detect a pun, and ancient as well 
as modern Epigrams muft fometimes 
feel its effects. Much cannot be ad- 
vanced in the juftification of a 
though it does not wholly deferve the 
moft abject contempt.—When a pun 
is introduced, the object of its aim 
is delight, and not defianee to the 
fevere rules of criticifm ; and its de- 
fign, if well conduéted, is confeffedly 
crowned with fuccefs. 

The brevity, ftile, and lightnefs of 
an Epigram recommends it to judg- 
ment as a proper field for the firft ex- 
ercife of genius, and not — 2 
not acquainted with the fevere 
ties of criticifm, a pun by almoft the 
{ame qualifications appears to them 
in full brilliancy of wit, and is often 
immoderately indulged. But though 
the Epigram, which bears Mr. Ad- 
difon’s teft of truth, is confiderably 
more deferving of praife, yet a pun 
ought not to be totally configned over 
to contempt, fince it requires fome 
ingenuity to introduce it with eafe, 
and without {tretching its allufions 
too remotely ; for as it requires deli- 
cate treatment, no {pecies of falfe wit 
is more abject than a far fetched pun ; 
like a dangerous medicine, which with 
fkilful management may be ufed as 3 
fafe and infallible remedy, but if its 
qualities are mifiaken, is attended 
with the moft pernicious confequences. 
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IR Lfaac Newton has demonftrated, 
that the velocity of a comet is to 
thatof a planet moving in a circular 
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orb, at the fame diffance from the fur, 
as the fquare root of two to Ont, 


which is nearly as feven to five. 2 
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On Comets. 28% 


if we eenfider the amazing velocity 
with which fome of the comets de- 
fcribe the near parts of their orbits ; 
alfo that motion, in a refifting medi- 
um, will produce light ; (for I believe 
it will not be difputed but that the 
planets and comets move in a refifting 
medium ;) it will not be hard to con- 
ceive thé reafon why there are tails 
accompanying comets and not planets ; 
alfo, that when we firft difcover a 
comet the tail is fhort, and gradually 
lengthens as the comet draws’ nearer 
the fun ; for as the comet approach- 
es the fun its motion is accelerated. 
When the comet is at A. in the an- 
nexed fcheme, its velocity is fo fmall 
asnotto heat 
the particles 
of matter, 
thro which 
it doth pafs, 
red hot ; but 
when it gets A 
to B. its ve- 
locity is fo 
much great- d 
er as to 
heat them 
red hot, and a. 35 
confequent- 
ly render 
emfo light 
as to afcend 
trom towards the fun in the direétion 
cB. AtC. the particles of matter 
are heated fo hot as not to cool again 
until they arriveatD. At D.they will 
be made fo hot as not to cool again 
until they arrive at 2 ; where we 
fhall difcover the tail to be crooked, 
by reafon the particle of matter that 
was heated at 1 afcended to 2 in the 
direction S 2, where it cools and 
vanifheth. After a certain fpace of 
time the comet will arrive at 3, and 
the particle of matter that is then 
heated will arife in the direction S 4 ; 
and when it arrives at 4 the particle 
of matter at 2 is cold ; the particle of 
matter at 5 will arrive at 6, that at 7 
will arrive at 8, and fo will all the in- 
termediate particles between 1 and 3 
and 5 and 7 fly off like infinite radi- 
ufles from one common centre. When 
the comet is at E. it moves with the 
greateit velocity poffible ; therefore it 
will heat the particles the hotter, they 






will afcend the quicker, and take up a 
ter {pace of time in cooling ; con- 
Foveetis the tail will be the ion 
when the comet is neareft to the fun. 
There is another reafon that the tail 
is longeft when the comet is in its pe- 
rihelion, which is, its meeting with 
more refiftance from two caufes; one 
is, it moves through a more denfe 
medium ; the other, the increafed 
velocity with which the comet moves. 
The reafon that we do not obferve 
tails to the planets is, that they move 
fo flow, and confequently meet with fo 
little refiftance, as not to heat the me- 
dium through which they pafs. A | 
velocity with which Jupiter’s fir 
moon movés through its orbit is at 
the rate of about three hundred and 
thirty fix thoufand miles an hour ; and 
that of the comet, in fixteen hundred 
and eighty, was eight hundred and 
eighty thoufand miles an hour; by 
that we fee there are none of the plan- 
ets move fo fwift as comets do; and 
befides, Jupiter’s moon is fo far from 
the fun, that the medium through 
which that moon pafles is fo rare, that 
it meets with but little refifance ; for, 
confidering the fun in or near the cen- 
ter of gravity of the-whole folar fyf- 
tem, we have good reafon to believe 
that the ether is more denfe near the 
fun than it is at fuch a diftance as Ju- 
piter,-which is above four hundred 
millions of miles from him. We find 
that our atmofphere, which is fo denfe 
at the furtace of the earth, would 
fcarce be perceivable at the diftance of 
forty miles from the’ earth’s furface. 
I would not have my readers fup- 
pofe that I wouJd have the medium 
that the planets and comets move in 
to be fo denfe as our atmofphere, for 
if that was the cafe, not only comets, 
but planets, would have tails of a fur- 
prifing length. véry, whether a 
cannon ball, if it was fhot with the 
velocity of 880,000 miles an hour, 
would not have a tail, and a very long 
one. From experiments we find that 
the eleétrick fluid, when in @ ftate of 
reft, isas cold as the common air ; 
but from the refiftance it meets with 


in paffing from the cloud to the earth, _ 


it leaves the particles of air red hot 

for fome time, notwithftanding the at- 

mofphere abounds with aqueous par- 
ticles 
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¢icles at that time, which is a great 
enemy te fire. I never had opportu- 
mity to view a comet, but it appears 
to me that they will not only have 
tails, but fiery atmofpheres round 
them, for a body moving in a medium 
of any denfity, muft certainly put the 
particles of matter that is near it in 
motion. If that is the cafe, that the 
comets and planets move in a reiiiling 
medium, they all mut, without fome 
alteration is made in their courfes, 
fall to and unite with the fun. 

“‘ There is reafon to’ believe that 
the moon is fomewhat nearer to the 
earth now than fhe was formerly ; her 
periodical month being thorter than it 
was in former ages; for our aftronom- 
ical tables, which in the prefent age 
fhew the times of folar and lunar e- 
clipfes to great precifion, do not an- 
{wer fo well for very ancient eclipfes ; 
{witnefs the two eclipfes of the moon 
recorded by Ptolemy, from Hippar- 
chus, which afford an_ undeniable 

roof of the moon’s acceleration. ‘The 
was obferved at Babylon, De- 
cember 22d, the year before Chrift 
333 ; the fecond was obferved at 
Alexandria, September 22d, the year 
before Chrift 201.) Hence it appears 
that the moon does not move in a 
medium void of all refiftance, and 
therefore her projectile force, being a 
bittle weakened, whilft there is apthing 





Now IX. 
to diminifh her gravity, the muff be 


radually reaching nearer 
earth, deferibing fmaller and foal 
circles round it in every revolution, 
and finifhing her period fooner, al. 
though her abfolute motion with re. 
to fpace, be not fo quick now as 
it was formerly, and therefore fhe 
muft come to the earth at laft, unlels 
that Being which gave her a fufficient 
projectile torce at the beginning, adds 
a little more to it in due time. And 
as all the planets move in {paces full 
of ether and light, which are material 
fubftances, they too muft meet with 
fome refiftance ; and therefore if their 
gravities are not diminifhed, nor their 
projectile forces increafed, they muft 
neceflarily approach nearer and nearer 
the fun, and at length fall upon and 
unite with him. Heére we have a {trong 
philofophical argument int the 
eternity of the world ; for had it ex, 
ifted from eternity, and been left by 
the Deity to be governed by the com- 
bined a¢ctions of the above forces or 
powers, generally called laws, it had 
been at an end long ago; and ifit be left 
to them it muft come to anend; but we 
may be certain that it will laft as long 
as was intended by its author, who 
ought no more to be found fault wi 
for framing fo perifhable a work, thaa 
for making man mortal.”” 
PHILOM,. 
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** Oh! what a world is this, when what is comely 


Envenoms him that bears it.” 


TT is that reftlefs fenfation which we 

all experience, with more or Iefs 
acutenefs, on a comparative eftima- 
tion of our own merits with the me- 
rits of others ; and of all the paflions 
within the human heart there is no 
one Lapriouty believe more turbu- 
lent or more fatal to our repofe. It 
arifes univerfally from the fame fource 
and produces generally the fame im- 
preflions. Both in its origin and 
effets we may eafily therefore diftin- 
guith it from any other paflion. The 
ene we may invariably recognize by 


that hankering anxicty to grafp at 
every thing we adimire in our fuperi- 
our ; the other by the very peculiar 
fenfation which this anxiety leaves 
upon our fpirits, The moment we 
difcover in others particular qualities 
which we feel conftious we pol 

not ourfelves, the fpark begins to 
kindle within us; and, fed by conftant 
fupplies of new combuftible fuel, with 
which the mind is generally well ftor- 
ed, it very foon grows into an IneX- 
tinguifhable blaze. As thefe envia- 


ble qualities arife and multiply, 
Wi 
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will our defires an@ inclinations; in 
proportiofi as they appear to be ele- 
ygted beyond our reach, fo will the 
vifage, that invariable shermometer- of 


our feelings, ftand marked with the . 


degrees of our uneafinefs. There 1s 
however a certain paint of elevation 
to which even our own vanity can 
never foar, and at which the object of 
confequence ceafes to excite our envy. 
The wren may figh for the ftrength 
of the dove, but fhe feels too dimin- 
utive in herfelf to hanker after the 
ftrength of the eagle. We may view 
others fo far nd ourfelves that 
neceffity itfelf will oblige us te pay 
them homage and to fit down content- 
ed under their fuperiority ; and we 
generally experience the effects of this 
paffion the moft fenfibly, when we 
terminate our view at thofe interme- 
diate points on the fcale of gradation 
which are neareft to our own. We 
cannot bear to be outrivalled by thofe 
whom we efteem no more than our 
equals ; their advancement above us 
is more obfervable by the world, and 
to fee them diftinguifhed with a title 
better than our own, wounds us to 
the very heart. But weak and un- 
manly as the paffion thus excited may 
appear to us on calm examination, 
there is not a fingle foul of us but at 
certain moments, in certain fituations, 
and on certain occafion, bas ex perienc- 
ed more or lefs of its influence. We 
imbibe it in our cradles, it commixes 
with our blood, and flows with it 
through every vein. But unobferved 
as it fteals into our conftitutions, and 
infenfibly as it increafes with the in- 
ereafe of our years, we frequently ob- 
ferve its operation in our bofems and 
feel its effects upon our {pirits. There 
is fomething in its firft. movement 
which invariably betrays its littlenefs. 
Our anxiety to conceal its appearance 
from the world is the ftrongeft proof 
that we feel afhamed of it ourfelves, and 
dare not expofe it to others. We 
fometimes feel afraid to difcover it 
even to our fenfes, and try to conneét 
it with fome other paffion in itfelf lefs 
odious or artfully cloak it in a habit 
of difguife. For a moment let us 
view the perfon who is the object of 
ourenvy. We at firft gaze at his 
merits with a degree of voluntary 
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admiratien ; the very next ftep rene 
ders our admiration involuntary ; we 
compare them with our own, and the 
inftant we find they outweigh ours, 
and that.we muft unavoidably fink in 
the comparifon in fpite of every ar- 
tifige to buoy us up, we then embrace 
the laft wretched alternative. Unable 
even in our own eftimation to magni- 
fy our own merit, we exert ourfelves 
to injure the merit of our rival, and 
by every infernal art to diminifh his 
honeft fame. We fecretly admire the 


comelinefs of the thiag, while we ftudy . 


to diflike the perfon that poffeffes it. 
We long to tafte the inviting fruit, 
but becaufe itis denied us, we wifh 
to level to the ground the tree that 
bears it. Diabolical as this conf¥ét 
may ftrike us, it is neverthelefs in- 
variably uced within us by the 
paflion of envy. But like all other 


pailions, | have not the leaft doubs — 


that by careful and conftant attention, 
if we cannot entirely root it from our 
hearts, we may at leaft fubje& it to 
our own control, and in almoft every 
inftance conceal its unbecoming ap- 
pearance. Perfonal, rather tham 
mental acecomphifhments, are more ea 
fily obfervable by the world, and ia 
general the particular objects of our 
envy ;.and as the female fex are more 
generally diftinguithed with the for- 
mer than ourfelves, and of confe- 
quenge more liable to feel this fcorch- 
ing fire, they may perhaps feel iC+ 
ularly interefted in attaining raphe 
eit method to extinguifh it. They 
fhould firft examine its nature and 
operation, and the particular effects 
roduced. The inftant the little 
urking ferpent is drawn from his celt 
and bafks in clear funfhine, they will 
at once view him as he really is, and 
feel convinced that they ought not to 
fhelter ne in vr pa bofoms. an 
urface of the mind may appear calm 
ye unruffied, but fo as this re- 
mains concealed beneath it, they wil 
conftantly experience fecret tortures 
and + yar + pe When thus —- 
iarifed to the odious appearance a 
dangerous tendency of this worft of 
vices, they may eafily ue the oth- 
er fteps neceffary to fi it. This 
fingle reflection may comprehend the 
whole of their duty : That in dimin- 
adaing 
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ifhing the merits of others they can 
never increafe or enhance their own, 
and the very infamy they would fix 
upon them, will nine inftances out of 





ten recoil with double force upos 
themfelves. , 


*¢ Envy's a monfter of that horrid 
That to be hated needs but to be teen 
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The CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER. 


On the DEW S. 
Non liguidi gregibus fontes, ron gramina deerunt * 


Ft quantum longis carpent armenta diebus, 





Exigua tantum gelidus ros note reponet. Vigciu. : 
There, for thy flocks, freth fountains never fail ; 
Undying verdure clothes the grafly vale; 
And what is cropt by day, the night renews, . 
Shedding refrethful ftores of cooling dews. J- Warton. 
Wo hath begotten the drops of dew? Jos. 
HERE is not a phenomenon in The Sun refplendent, at his noontide 
nature more common, nor more / height, 
beiutiful, than that of the Dew. Shines forth, and fows the fields with dax. 
The Poets, in courfe, have feized it aling light. 


with avidity, to decorate their favour- 
ite themes, and particularly their de- 
feription and petfonifications of the 
Morning. Put I do not recolleé& 
that the venérable Siré of Poetry; 
who abounds in thefe, has ence en- 
riched them by any allufions to the 
Dew. Indeed, in Pope’s tranflation 
of the Iliad and Odyffey, there are 
three different paffages, in which Au- 
tora fprinkles the dewy lawn with 
light.”’* But this is the embellifthment 


of thé tranflator; for, in neither of 


thefe paffages, is the epithet dewy in 
the original. 

Homer, however has not forgotten 
the Dews, in that vaticty of beautiful 
decorations with which he defcribes 
the bed of Jupiter : 


Celeftial Dews, defcending o'er the ground, 
Perfume the mount, and breathe ambrofia 
round. Pore. 


But Milton gives them more im- 
portance ; he introduces them into his 
defcriptions with a peculiar felicity : 
Now morn her rofy fleps in th’ eaftern clime 


Advancing, fow'd the earth with orient 
pearl. 


This fine metaphor of fowing the 
éarth had been before ufed by Lucre- 
tius; 

Sol etiam fummo de vertice diffipat omnes 
Ardorem in partes, & /umine conferit arva. 


But this wants much of the propris 
ety of Milton’s /owing the eatth with 
orient pearl ; for the dew drops have 
nnque(tionably fomething of the thape 
and appearance both of fcattered feeds 
and frarkling gems. 

But our divine bard, in fpeaking of 
the prodigious hoft of Satan, has in- 
troduced the Dews into a moft beau- 
tiful fimile : ; 


an hoft, 








Innumerable as the ftars of night, 


Or, fiars f morning, dew drops, which the 
u 


” 
Impearls on every leaf and every flower. 


Innumerable as the flars is an old fi- 
mile; but this of the ftars of morning; 
dew drops, feems as new as it is beau- 
tiful. And the fun impearls them ; 
that is, turns them by his reflected 
beams to feeming pearls, as the morn 
was faid above to fow the earth with 
orient pearl. 

A favourite comparifon with our 
Englith Poets is that of Tears to Dew, 
or the Dew to Tears. Thus Shake- 
fpeare : 

And that fame Dew, which fometime oa 
the buds ’ y 
Was wont “2 fwell like round and orient 
ecaris 
Stood ion within the pretty flow'ret’s eyes, 
Like tears that did their owa difgrace be- 
wail. 
In 


* Pope's liad, viii, 1, xxiv, 1000, and Odyffey xvii, :. 
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In Samfon Agoniftes, when Dalilah 
comes to vifit her eyelefs hufband, 
the is afraid to approach; and Milton 
has made her filence moit beautiful- 
ly expreffive: the Chorus tells Sam- 
fon, 

Yet on the moves, now ftands, and eyes thee 


fix'd, 

About t’ have fpoke, but now, with head 
declined, 

Like a fair flower jurcharg’d with dew, foe 
weeps 

And words addrefe'd feem into tears dif- 
folv’d 

Wetting the borders of her filken veil. 

In Virgil, the Ros in tenera pecoti 
gratifimus berba—thedew on the tender 
grafs grateful to the cattle, is rendered 
by Dryden the peary drops of morning 
dews, and by Dr. Warton the morn- 
ing’s earlieft tears. Nor has Pope neg- 
lected them in his ‘¢ Elegy to the 
Memory of ati unfortunate Lady :”’ 
Yet fhall - grave with rifing flowers be 

drett, 

And the green turf lie lightly on thy breaft: 
There Hall the morn ber earl tears beftow , 
These the firit rofes of the year fhall blow. 
And moit of my readers will recol- 
lect the celebrated couplet of Lord 
Cheflerfield, in his ** Advice to a 
Lady in Autumn :”’ 


The Dews of the Evening moft carefully 


fhun ; 
Thole tears of the fey for the lofs of the fun. 
Gray, in his *‘ Elegy in a Couns 
try Church Yard,’’ exhibits a fine 
picture of a melancholy man : 


Havly fome hoary headed faye may fay, 
**O:t have we iten him it the peep of 
dawn, 
** Brufoing with bafy Reps ibe Dews awey, 
** To meetthe Sun upon the upland iawn.” 
But the beautiful defcriptive effect in 
the third line, is quite defiroyed in the 
Italian tranflation of this Elegy, by 
Leftris, who tamely makes him éread the 
wet grafs, to bebald the returning fun ; 
Forfe fia che rifponda alcun canuto 
Paftor cofi: * Salil’ albeggiar del giorno, 
** Spetio if ole a mirar che fea ritorno, 
 L'umid erla calcare ic [> weduto.” 

But I inuft now leave the pleafing 
entertainment of Poetry, to attend to 
the more inftructive difcuffiens of 
Philofophy.—The Dew is generally 
canada Naturalifts among the a- 
queous meteors, thofe bodies that 
exift in the atmofphere in a flux and 
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tranfitory ftate. It isadenfe, moiit 
vapour, found upon the earth in {pring 
and fummer mornings, in the form 
of a mifling rain, and it is chiefly 
collected while the fun is below the 
horizon. 

It has been difputed whether the 
Dew is formed from the vapours a/- 
cending from the earth during the 
night time, or from the defcent ot fuch 
as have been already raifed through 
the day. The moft remarkable expe- 
riments, adduced in favour of the 
firft hypothefis, are thofe of M. Du- 
fay, of the royal academy of iciences at 
Paris. He fuppofed, that if the Dew 
afcended, it muft wet a body placed 
low down fooner than one placed ia 
a higher fituation ; and, if a number 
of bodies were placed in this manner, 
the lowe:moft would be wetted firfl ; 
and the reft in like manner, gradually 
uptothetop. 

To determine this, he placed two 
ladders againit one another, meetings 
at their tops, fpreading wide afunder 
at the bottom, and fo tall as to reach 
thirty two feet high. To the feveral 
tteps of thefe he tattened large fquares 
of glais like the panes of windows, 
placing them in fuch a manner, that 
they fhould not uverfhade one another. 
On the trial it apeared exactly as M. 
Dufay had apprehended. ‘Lhe low- 
er furface of the loweft piece of glafa 
was firft wetted, then the upper, then 
the lower furtace of the pane next as 
bove it ; and fo on, till all the pieces 
were wettedto the top. Hence it ap- 
peared plain to him, that the Dew 
confifted of the vapours afending frona 
the earth during the night time 
which, being contented by the cold- 
nefs of the atmofphere, are prevented 
from being diflipated as in the day 
time by the fun’s heat. He afterwards 
tried a fimilar experiment with pieces 
of cloth, inftead of panes of glafs, and 
the refult was quite conformable to 
his expectations. He weighed all the 
pieces of cloth the next morning, in 
order to know what quantity of water 
each had imbibed, and found thofe 
that had been placed lowermoit con- 
confiderably heavier than fuch as had 
been placed at the top; although he 
contefles that this experiment did not 
fucceed fo perfectly as the former. 
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M. Mufcheabrock, who embraced 
the contrary opinion, thought he had 
invalidated all M. Dufay’s proofs, by 
repeating his experiments with the 
fame fucce{s on a plane covered with 
fheet lead. But tothis M. Dufay re- 
plied, that there was no occafion to 
fuppofe the vapour to rife through 
the lead, nor from that very {pot ; but 
that as it arofe from the adjoining open 
ground, the continual fluctuation of 
the air could not but fpread it abroad, 
and carry it thither in its afcent. 

But although M. Mufchenbroek’s 
experiment is not fufficient to over- 
throw thole of M. Dufay, it mut 
itiil remain dubious whether the dew 
rifes or falls. One thing, which feems 
to favour the hypothefis of its defcent is, 
that in cloudy weather there is litle 
or no dew to be obferved. From this, 
M. de Luc brings an argument in fa- 
vour of the laft hypothelis, the defcent 
of the dew ; and he accounts for it in 
the following manner; when there are 
no clouds in the air, the heat of the 
inferior air and of that which rifes 
from the carth, is diflipated into the 
fuperior regions ; and then the va- 
pours, which are difperfed throughout 
the air, condenfe, and fall down in 
dew. But when the clouds continue, 
they feparate the inferior from the 
fuperior part of the atmofphere, and 
thus prevent the diflipation of the 
heat, by which means the vapours 
remain fufpended. When the tky 
grows cloudy, fome hours after funfet, 
although the heat has been fenfibly 
diminithed, it is again increafed ; be- 
caufe, continuing to rife out of the 
earth, itis aecumuleted in the inferior 
air.—But neither can this be deemed 
a pofitive proof ef the def&enr of the 
dew ; fince we may as well fuppofe 
the heat of the atmofphere to be 
great enough to diflipate it in its afcent, 
as to keep it fufpended aiter its afcent 
through the day. 

On the other hand, its being found 
in greater quantities on bodies placed 
low down, than on fuch as are high up, 
is no proof of the afent of the Dew ; 
for the fame thing is obferved of rain. 
A body placed low down receives 
more Rain than one placed in an ele- 
vated fituation ; and yet the Rain cer- 
tainly defcends from the atmofphere. 
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The reafon why the Dew appears firf 
on the lower parts of bodies may be, 
that, in the evening, the lower 

of the atmofphere 1s firft cooled, and 
confequeatly moft difpofed to part 
with its vapour. It is alfo certain, 
that part ot the water contained in the 
air may be condenfed at any time on 
the fides of a glafs, by means of cold, 
fo as to run down its fides in fmall 
drops like Dew. It feems therefore, 
that this fubject is not fufficiently de. 
termined by fuch experiments as have 
yet been made; nor indeed does it ap. 
pear ealy to make fuch experiments, as 
thall be perfectly dtcifve onthe matter, 

But however this may be determin. 
ed, it is certain that feveral fubftances, 
expofed to the fame Dew, receive and 
charge themfelves with it in avery dif. 
ferent manner; forme more, others 
lefs, and fome not at all. The drops 
feem to make a fort of choice of what 
bodies they fhall affix theméfelves to : 
giafs and cryftals are thofe to which 
they adhere in the moft ready manner, 
and in the largeft quantity ; but metals 
of ali kinds never receive them at all, 
nor do the drops ever adhere to them. 
The reafon of this is, probably, be- 
caufe metals promote evaporation 
more than glafs does. Thus, ifa 
we of metal and a piece of glafs are 

oth made equally moift, the former 
will be found to dry in much lefs time 
than the fatter. Hence it would 
feem thet there is between metals and 
water fome kind of repulfion ; and 
this may be fufficient to keep. off the 
very {mall quantity that falls in Dew; 
for whatever tends to make water ev- 
aporate, after it is actually in contac 
with any fubftance, tends alfo to keep 
the water from ever coming into con- 
tact with it. 

Of the Dew of plants, it has bee 
obferved, that it is probably only the 
moifture that continually exhales 
through the orifices of their vefiels, 
and not a vapour colleéted by their 
leaves ; this Dew being exhaled by 
each plant, according to the peculiac 
ftructure of its veffels, and the fitua- 
tion of their orifices. Indeed, it 1s 
certain that plants, which have been 
fhut up in vefféls, and covered by 
giaffes, have collected a greater quan- 
tity of Dew, than thofe that . in 
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@ie epen ait; and farther, the drops 
are gathered in thoie parts where the 
orifices of the veilels are manitetily o- 
pen, and not all over the leaves, nor 
im the upper or lower leaves only, 
(which would be the cafe, if they 
arofe from ambient vapour) but in all 
the leaves without diftinction. The 
oil, or honey dew, which is fome- 
times exhaled in fummer by trees and 
herbs, and whicir has been found to 
fettle on the oak, ath, &c. is of this 
kind. 

About thirty years ago, Mr. Thom- 
as Melvill, a very ingenious writer in 
the “ Effays, Phyfical and Literary, 
by the Edinburgh Society,’ publithed 
fome obfervations “On the filver 
like appearance of drops of water oa 
the leaves of colewourt.”’ “ It is com- 
mon,’ izys he, “* to admire the volu- 
bility and lustre of drops of rain that 
lie on the leaves of cole wort, and fome 
other vegetables ; but no phtlofopher, 
as far as | know, has put himfelt to 
the trouble of explaining this curious 
phenomenon. Upon inipecting them 
narrowly, I find, that the lufire of 
the drop arifes from a copious reflec- 
ion of light from the flattened part of 
its furface contiguous to the plant; I 
obferve further, that when the drop 
rolls along a part whigh has been wet- 
ted, it immediately bofes all its luf- 
tre; the green plant being then feen 
clearly through it: Whereas in the 
other cafe, it ts,hardly to be difcerned. 

** From thete two obfervations laid 
together, we may obferve, that the 
drop does not really touch the plant 
when it has the mercurial appearance, 
but hangs in the air at fome diftance 
from it, by the force of a repulfive 
power; for there could not be any 
copious reflection of white light from 
its under furface unlefs there were a 
real interval between it and the fur- 
tace of the plant. 

‘If. that furface were perfefUy 
fmooth, the under furtace of the drop 
would be fo likewife? and would 
therefore thew an image of the illumi- 
nating body by reflection, like a piece 
of polithed filver; but as it is confider- 
ably rough and unequal, the under fur- 
face becomes rough likewife ; and fo 
by reflecting the hght copioufty in dif. 
ereat directions, aflumes the refplend- 
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ent white colour of unpolithed fiver. 

** After et is proved by optical ar- 
gument, that the drop is really not in 
contact with the plant which tupports 
it, we may ealily Conceive whence its 
wonderful volubility arifes, and why 
it leaves ao track of moxture where it 
refts.”” 

Mr. Meivill’s explanation will en- 
able us to account ter that common 
phenomenon, the fufpenfion of the 
a of dew on the very fummits of 
the blades of prafs, &c. and their af- 
furmng that pearly, or refplendent 
white colour, which he obiferved ia 
the drops on the’ leaves of colewort. 
This ingenious explanation, at the 
same tnme, fhews the extenfive utility 
ot optical pronciples, in leading to the 
knowledge of things which would be 
otherwite inaccefibie. 

The limits of this paper will not 
allow me to enlarge on the great ben- 
efit of the dews in the refrefhment of 
the earth, and the nourifhment of 
plants.— How feniibly,”’ fays a pi- 
ous author, “‘has this dew refrefhed 
the vegetable kingdoms! ‘Thewfervent 
heat of yefterday’s fua, had almoft 
parched the face, and exhautted the 
{weets of nature. But what a fove- 
reign reftorative are thefe cooling dif- 
tillations of the might! How thev 
giadden and invigorate the languifhing 
herbs! Sprinkled with thefe reviving 
drops, their verdure deepens, their 
bloom is new flufbed ; their fragrance, 
faint or intermitted, becomes potent 


“and copiots.”’ 


In hot countries, and in places 
where it rains but feldom, the dew of 
the night fupplies in fome meafure, the 
want of rain. Inthe facred Scriptures, 
therefore it is reprefented as a great 
bleffing : “* Bleffed of the Lord,” favs 
Mofes, fpeaking of Jofeph, “be his 
land for the precious things of heaven, 
for the dew,” &e. And the want 
of it is reprefented as a curfe: * Ye 
mountains of Gilboa,” faid David, 
“* let there be no dew! ‘The fav. 
our of the Divine Being is compared 
to the dew : EF will be,’’ fays the 
Lord, ** as the dew wito Hfrael: He 
fhall grow as the lily, and caft forth 
his roots as Lebanon.’’' Heavew- 
ly doétrine, or the Word of God, is 
likewife compared to the dew: * My 
dottrine,’’ 
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doétrine,”’ fays Mofes, “ thail drop 
as the rain, my /pecch foali diflil as the 
dew, as the {mail rain upon the ten- 
der herb, and as the fhowers on the 

rafs;"’ that is, my doctrine fhall 
Soe the fame effect upon your hearts 
as the dew has upon the earth: It 
fhall render them foft, pliable, and 
fruitful.—But the admirable allufions 
to the dew, in Holy Writ, are too nu- 
merous to be quoted. 

In a word, thefe “ tranfparent 
beauties of the morn’’ not only fur- 
nith us with poetick images and phi- 
Jofophick knowledge, but with very 
powerful motives alfo for a life of pi- 
ety, benevolence, and virtue. Their 
rreat utility to the vegetable king- 
st in particular, fhould lead us to 
the unceafing adoration of that gra- 
cious Being, who created nothing, 
which has exiftence, merely for an 


dbje&t of idle fpeculation. When 





we confider, morctover, how fiiently 
and infenfibly ‘the light footed Dews,’ 
fulfil the gracious purpofes of our 
common Benefactor ; inceffantly dif. 
penfing nutriment to vegetable life, 
and retrefhment to animated being; 
how perfuafively fhould this inftrué 
the rich and opulent, to let their fe. 
cret bounty, unoftentatious as the dew 
of heaven, defcend continually to re. 
vive the drooping hearts of modeft 
and unaffuming worth. For what are 
the high and mighty of the earth, 
without that blifs diffufing {pirit of 
humanity, whofe exertions, while 
they tend every day to dignify its no- 
ble poffeffor, prepare and mature him . 
for immortality ? What, I repeat it, 
are illu@rious titles and unbounded 
affluence, without this divine {pirit, 
but the momentary radiance of the 
fame morning dews, which glitter a- 
while, and then vanith away forever? 
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On AVARIC E. 


€¢ © facred hunger of pernicious gold ! 
** What bonds of faith can impious Jucre hold !"” 


HE powerful influence of money, 

and its baneful effects, are too 
well known to require a comment. 
Our own experience, joined to the 
teftimony of ages, confirm the truth 
of our theme. Money with irrefifia- 
ble charms wins the affeCiions of all 
ranks of men from the proudeft mon- 
arch to the meaneft flave. To gra- 


tify this facred hunger, principles of 


humanity are too often banifhed from 
the breaft, and contending paflions 
admitted to rule the man. 


Money difféives the facred ties of 


friendthip, the fword of juftice is 
broken 4 its power. By moncy 
faith is difrobed of integrity, and 
clothed in the blackeft perjury and 
crimes. By its all powertul influence 
the bonds of humanity are broken. 
Children reward with ingratitude 
parental tendernefs, and plant thorns 
on the pillow of age. Such are thy 


deftructive powers, parent of evil ! 
By thee anarchy and confufion are 
fpread through every walk of. life ! 
Fire and {word are minifters of thy 
vengeance, which are always ready 
to execute thy will? By thee cities 
are deftroyed ; countries depopulated, 
and empires roiled in blood | 

How wretched muft be that man, 
who cherifhes in his bofom this de- 
vouring flame! It will banifh fleep 
from his eyes and flumber from _ his 
eye lids. For fhould the gold of 
Ophir fhine around him, or the rich- 
es of the eaft be wafted to his ftores ; 
yet will his bofom continue to be the 
feat of wretchedne{s, the manfion of 
defpair. To gratify this unfatiable 
appetite he facrifices the happinefs of 
parents and bencfa¢tors ; and def- 
troys the faireft bloffoms of domef- 
tick hope. “ae 

Thefe obfervations are too — 
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ly exemplified in the life of Lorenzo. 
Lorenzo was the firft born of a re- 
{peftable pair in Berkthire. Several 
yearselapied after their union, be- 
fore their wifhes were crowned by his 
birth ; confequently he was the darl- 
ing of their eyes, the centre of their 
happinefs. Being in pofleffion of a 
handfome fortune, they fpared no 
pains nor expenfes, which would ad- 
vance the happinefs or complete the 
education of their fon. But Lorenzo 
in the firfi dawn of youth, gave mourn- 
ful proofs of his future avarice. His 
parents lamented the depravity of his 
youth ; but flattered themfelves, that 
age and experience would check his 
ruling paffion, and reftore him to the 
arms of their affection. At the age 
of fixteen he was placed under the 
care of a friend at Bofton, in whofe 
fidelity and friendfhip his parent$ re- 
pofed unlimited confidence ; and 
whofe virtuous principles and un- 
blemifhed character had raifed in 
them the moft flattering expectations. 
Here let us leave Lorenzo, and return 
to his parents, whom we fhall find 
rejoicing at the birth of a daughter. 
«¢ This,’ exclaimed the fond parents, 
** is the gift of heaven, fent to fup- 
port us under the decline of age, and 
to fweeten the remains of that lite, 
which has been embittered by our 
ungrateful fon.’ Amelia (the name 
of their daughter) as fhe increafed in 
years, furpafled in virtue the moft 
_ expectations of her parents. 
ler foul was formed of fympathy and 
love. Filial affection influenced all 
her actions ; the law of kindnefs dwelt 
upon her tongue. In the arms of her 
benevolence fhe encircled the whole 
human race. She was the pattern of 
modeity, the rofe of innocence, the 
paragon of her fex. Happinefs thone 
with increafing luftre upon their 
dwelling ; and pleafure circulated 
around their board; until the re- 
turn of Lorenzo from Bofton darken- 
ed their brighteft profpects, and de- 
ftroyed the peace of our little circle. 
The ferocious, unfeeling heart of 
Lorenzo had been proof againft the 
friendly counfels, and virtuous ecx- 
amples of his guardian. Money, 
which in youth had ftolen his affec- 
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tions, had now become fole mafler of 
his heart ; and his acquaintance with 
the arts of traffick enabled him to 
gratity his defires with, the better fuc. 
cefs. 

From the moment of his return he 
affumed the whole direction of affairs, 
Debtors foon experienced the mott 
unheard of cruelty ; the widow and 
the fatherlefs were perfecuted without 
diftinétion, and filver locks groaned 
in the common gaol! Scenes like 
thefe broke the heart of his aged par- 
ents, and fhortened their journey to 
the grave. Scarccly two years had 
rolled away, before his mother, and 
foon after his father, were configned 
to their mother earth. 

Langu would fail, were I to 
attempt the deicription of the fair 
Amelia. For never did fuffering in- 
nocence appear more lovely, nor 
virtue fhine brighter in diftrefs. 
With her parents all earthly comforts 
were entombed. She was refigned 
to the will of heaven. When fhe re- 
flected that her brother was the au- 
thor of her woes, juft indignation 
would fometimes be painted on her 
cheek ; but the thought of their affin- 
ity would check the rifing paflion, 


“and melt her foul to tendernefs and 


love. Thefe violent emotions fhock- 
ed her feeble frame, and brought on 
a lingering illnefs. Amelia beheld 
with compofure the decay of nature, 
and feemed to fmile at the approach 
of death. In her laft moments the 
fupplicated heaven for her offending 
brother ; and breathed out her foul in 
bleffings on the head of Lorenzo. This 
unmerited tenderne{s touched his fav- 
age heart. He was feen to weep. 
Kut his forrow was foon fucceeded 
by a malicious joy. Every obftacle 
to his wifhes being now removed, his 
avarice knew no hounds. But I will 
forbear to wound the foul of fenfibil- 
ity by the recital of his crimes. 
Suffice it to fay, cruelty and oppref- 
fion were companions of the life, hor 
rour and defpair attendants on the 
death of Lorenzo. Weep, O human- 
ity, over thy depraved offspring, and 
curfe the fafcinating charms of gold! 
CLYTANDER. 
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vor Tue MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
The GENERAL OBSERVER. No. XIV, 


4h ftudy of human nature af- 
fords a moft agreeable, pleafing 
and profitable employment. A ra- 
tional entertainment refults from ob- 
ferving the progrefs which we are 
capable of making in the acquifition 
of knowledge ; in afcertaining the 
ftrength of the underftanding, the 

wer of the will, the force of the 
imagination, the retentivenefs of the 
memory, and the influence of paffion. 

We are delighted in reviewing the 
operations of the heart, in pores 
the methods by which the powers an 
faculties of the foul are unfolded, and 
the effects which are produced. by the 
attachments of friendfhip, the exercife 
of benevolence, and the cultivation of 
all the focial affections. Our minds 
are improved by noticing the beauty 
of truth and its happy influence on 
the lives and morals of men, as well 
as by attending to the nature and 
tendency of efrour, and the unhappy 
effects refulting from an indulgence to 
pride and a gratification of the diffocial 
paflions. 

Man is to be confidered as a moral 
agent, conflituting one link in the 
great chain of creation, and placed in 
a fituation in which a great variety of 
duties, relating to his Maker, to fo- 
ciety and to himfelf, are incumbent 
upon hin : Duties which ought to be 
known with precifion and difcharged 
with affiduity and attention by every 
individual. Inthe ftudy of human 
nature a knowledge of thofe various 
cd sies is to be acquired, and by the 
progrefs which is made in that ftudy 
in fome degree is the capacity to 
difcharge them to be afcertained. 

_ By habituating ourfelves to refec- 
tion, by contemplating the nature 
and perfeétions of the Deity, by a 
diligent enquiry within our own 
minds concerning the extent of our 
abilities and the relation which we 
have to other parts of the great 
family of God, we fhall find ourfelves 
enabled to make great proficiency in 
this important fcience. 


Tvobs Leavrov, Know thyfelf, was 
a precept inculcated by the Philofo- 


phers of antiquity, and the wife meg 
of every age have uniformly been of 
opinion, that ‘ she proper fudy of mans 
kind is man.’ Deltitute of a knows 
ledge of the heart, unacquainied with 
the human character, ignorant of the 
motives which influence to action, it 
is impoffible to learn the duties of 
life. On the other hand, if a knowl. 
edge of human nature is once acquired, 
the obligations under which we reft, 
as men,as citizens and fellow travellers 
to another ceuntry and as fervanis of 
the Mott High, will be manifeft. 

The duties incumbent on mankind 
with refpect to thernfelves as individu, 
als will be found to confiit in making 
the neceflary provition for the fupport 
and healt of their bodies and ina due 
care of their minds—in properly reg- 
ulating their appetites and paffions; 
reducing their wills to a proper ftate 
of {ubmiffion, maintaining a perfeé 
rectitude in their withes and defires, 
and in faithful exertions of their un- 
derftandings in fearching after truth. 

In the clafs of duties which we 
owe to our fellow creatures, benevos 
lence will be found to be the founda- 
tion of all the others; from the exercile 
of benevolence refult the moft refined 
pleafures which the human heart is ca- 
‘oe of enjoying. Inthe whole cat- 
ogue of human virtues there ts not any 
one which has a happier tendency to 
harmonize the foul, {till the tumult of 
paflion, and render life a bletling, 
No rule was ever given to mankind 
of greater importance, or which was 
the fource of more real fatisfattion, 
than that given by the great foundes 
of our religion, ‘ whatever ye cwoudd 
that men /hould do unto you, do ye even 
So unto them.’ 

By an attentive obfervance of this 
great law of benevolence, the mind is 
naturally led to contemplate and prac- 
tife the duties owing to the Supreme 
Being, which principally confit in the 
belief of his exiftence, in meditation 
on his perfections, fuch as his wifdom, 
goodnefs, power and rectitude : A 
due confideration of which will influ 
ence to a truft and confidence in him, 

to 





The Dreamer. 


te 2 humble imitation and obedience, 
and to the adoration of him as the 
author of all good and of every ex- 
cellence. 

It is only by a fteady, careful and 
diligent attention, that mankind can 
become acquainted with themfelves ; 
by fuch.attention rapid progrefs may 
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be made in this important fcience, and 
the experience of. every one who has 
made an acquaintance with his own 
heart the great object of his enquiry, 
will verify the obfervation, that hu- 
man happinefs is in a high de de- 
pendent on a jfult and well founded 
knowledge of human nature. 
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Reddit ubi Cererem tellus inarata quet annis. 


Thrice happy iflands! bleft Elyfian fields ! 
Where untill’d earth, fpontaneous harveit yields. 


UR fecretary, Slumber Dofclong, 
’ Efq. at the laft meeting, com- 
municated a letter which he had re- 
ceived from the Honourable Paddlefoor 
Gadabout, Efq. refident at the city of 
Marietta. Although it contains the 
hiftory of one individual, I doubt not 
the contents are applicable to many. 


Banks of the Obio, March 30, 1790. | 


SIR, 

After a twelvemonths ferious en- 
deavours to throw myfelf out of buf- 
mefs, | happily accomplithed the great 
object, and embarked for the regions 
ef the weft, with na lefs fatisfaction 
than Peter the hermit for the holy 
land. A fewdays embofomed me on 
the waves of the Ohio; nor did the 
military goofe, who headed the Euro- 

ean crufades, feel more pleafure, when 

e dipped his wings in Jordan. At 
landing, an object prefented to view 
that awakened alarming fufpicions. 
This was none other than a good old 
continental, catching catfifh. I watch- 
ed his manceuvres with critical atten- 
tion, and thefe tenants of the flood 
appeared to give him much the fame 
toil, as our hallibut afford a Marble- 
header. Not far diftant was his tooth- 
lefs companion, fcouring a camp ket- 
tle, and making great preparations for 
cooking. It was difficult to folve 
thefe phenomena, by the reports I had 
heard, and therefore fagacioufly con- 
cluded, that the haplefs pair had com- 
mitted fome crime, and were fen- 
tenced to live by the fweat of their 
Brows, an old fathioned curfe, which 


certainly had been taken off from the 
bleffed inhabitants of Marietta, or 
common fame muft bea liar. Whilft 
meditating upon the fubjeét, I verged 
towards a foreft, and my ears were 
fuddenly ftunned by the report of a 
mufket. Its contents brought down 
an enormous buffaloe, whofe footfteps 
were tending towards the city, as his 
progenitor to the garden of Eden 3 
but judge of my aftonifhment when 
the huntfman atfured me, that he had 
been out ahove a week, collecting 
provifions for his family. Beyond the 
wood, were feveral perfons employed 
in ploughing, and others attending 
different parts of hufbandry. ‘Their 
labour was fimilar to ours, and fatigue 
affected them as it would vulgar mor- 
tals. Upon entering the ickets, ev- 
ery citizen I met was purfuing differ- 
entavocations. Self intereft, the love 
of money, and accumulation of wealth, 
reigned predominant. Thofe paffions 
which actuate human nature elfewhere, 
I foon difcovered amcng the Mariet- 
tans ; and their modes of living, with 
the means of fubfifting, were congen- 
ial to thofe adopted in common foci- 
ety, a mixture of Afiatick refinement, 

and Hottentot barbarity. 
Having wifely difburthened my 
kets of cafh, previous to fetting 
out ; and fold off all but.one fuit of 
clothes, as needlefs in a figleave ftate, 
my diftrefs and ensharradlenedls foon. 
became inconceivable. Fortunately 
fome good friends had furnifbed me 
with letters of commeadation, that 
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my cheraéter might fland fair, if im- 
quiry thowld ever take place. Thefe 
cpilies, however, were general, di- 
retted to all mankind, and confe- 
quemly itereinng to nobody. A 
pre ibyterian would have done fome- 
thing clever to affift me, but I un- 
luckily fhowed hum a church reétor’s 
ceftificate ; and a baptift was on the 
point of helping me, when he kenned 
a congregational teftimonium to my 
moral character. The liberal and 
enlighteaed who were troubled with 
no kind of religion, and {till lefs hu- 
manity, waved any attempts of relief, 
till creation affembied in one body, as 
my paffports were infcribed to the 
world at large. Difappointed hopes 
produce defpair. Heartily vexed with 
friitiefs applications, and conflant re- 
buffs, L turned away really difguited, 
and in a paroxy{m of chagrin demand- 
ed audience of Cognawagee, fachem of 
the Naeudewefei, who attended the 
general Congrefs at Fort Harmer. His 
Majetty received me with that honeit 
civility which characterizes fincerity. 
I offered to furvey his dominions at 
half the fur allowed in other cafes ; 
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to furnifh him with accurate maps of 


the globe; teach the coxfwain of his 
birchea tkiff, navigation ; learn the 
Princefs Xickaberfea the minuet ala 
cour; and fit his eldeft fon to pafs 
univertity mufter in Latin and Greek. 
** Young man, faid the chief, an ancient 
oak bounds my kingdom towards the 
morning of the great lamp ; on the 
weft roll the waters of the lakes ; the 
foot of the hunter has marked the 
limits of the fouth ; and my arrows 
have been feen in the north. The 
fun fhapes my courfe on the waves by 
day ; his fifter guides me in the night. 








¢ Advantage arifing from Vegetation. 


Arckaborfea \eads the dance of Arefiedy 
and my boys ipeak the language of iis 
nations: Brother, we thank vou, bur 
need not thefe arts."” in thort, fir, § 
am about to return home, and under 
your refpectable patronage, in the 
character of a Vain Dreamer, Propoie 
to pubdiith the following important efi 
fays, viz. 1{t. An humble attempt to 
demonftrate, that the Gadabeats who 
progrets weitward, without cath, cred. 
it or friends, encounter a thoufand 
chances to one, of returning penny. 
leis. adly. A very ferious faai 
tion, tending to prove, that b 
bear, deer, &c. do not kill and cook 
themfeives ; neither requeft people to 
come and cat them ready dreft : to- 
= with fome obfervations oa fish, 
owl, and tame animals, thow ing, that 
if they were not boiled, fried, or rdait- 
ed, they would not be palatable food. 
3dly. A curious eflay, replete with 
ingenious proots, that an old hat, tat- 
tered coat, worn out jacket, and thab- 
by fmail clothes, have no miraculous 
powers of regenerating into new ones { 
and that thofe who wear natural made 
fhoes and ftockings, the fpontaneous 
growth of the climate, go bare foot 
and barelegged. 4thly. A collection 
of plain facts, evincing beyond the 
oftbility of doubt, that trees ufed for 
uilding, remaia in the foreft till cut 
down, and properly fawed : That 
corn without planting, &c. yields nv 
harveft : That the fowing pigs tails, 
never produced a crop of hogs: That 
a ten penny brad is different from an 
iron crow, &c. &c. with various other 
difcoveries of equal magnitude. 


I am, fir, your moft obedient, 
Papo.terootr GADABOUT. 


6. Carrere 
ror tHe MASSACIIUSETTS MAGAZINE. : 
On the Apvantace arifing from VEGETATION. 


See dying vegetables life fuftain, 
Sce life diffolving vegetate again.—Port. 


HE all wife author of nature has 
beftowed on man, the fuperiour 
privalege of exerting his faculties, in 
obferving and explaining, many oc- 
turrences in uic niaterial creation, and 





of applying them to the conveniencé 
and cafe of animal life. But amo 
the many phenomena, 
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On ihe Advaniage arifing from Vegetation. 29% 


fords a more pleafing or ufeful field 
for contemplation, than the agency 
and effeéts which may betebferved in 
the production of vegetables. 

lf we caft our cye over the vegeta- 
ble world, and obferve the various 
{pecies of plants with which the earth 
is covered ; if we view the curious 
inechanifm of their ftructure, the 
different arrangement of their organs, 
and their feveral veifels, by which 
thev attract their nourifhment from 
the earth, we are at once ruck with 
aftonifhment : But ouf adniirdation in- 
creafes, when we confine our attention 
toa few particular fatts which are 
found to take place in the vegetable 
kingdom, and remark their furprifng 
influence in rendering this globe a fa- 
Iubrious theatre for the exiftence of 
animals. 

As it is well known that breathing 
a free and pure air is eflential to the 
life of man and other animals, and 
that it is rendered noxious and dele- 
terious, by repeated refpiration, and 
fubfances putrefying in it ; perhaps, 
it is not unreafonable to fugge(t, that 
our atmofphere would in time become 
unfit for animal life, by the vafi num- 
ber of animals breathing therein, and 
by the effiuvia inceffantly arifing from 
putrefaction, if there were no pro- 
vifion in the operations of nature for 
reftoring it. In this important refto- 
ration, vegetation feems to take the 
greateft part. A modern* philofo- 
pher has proved, that by confining in 
a clofe veffel, air, which has been fo 
far contaminated as to deftroy life, it 
may have its falubrity reftored by 

lacing in it a plant; which it effects, 
c imbibing the putrid efiuvium dif- 
fufed therein. Indeed it is unnecef- 
fary that we fhould confine ourfelves 
to experiments in philofophy, to be 
affured that this effect takes place ; 
for if we attend to the common meth- 
od of culture, we need no farther elu- 
cidation. We fee the hufbandman 
manuring the foil with fubf{tances in a 
ftate of putrefaétion ; without which 
he finds from experience, the fruits of 
the earth would not come to maturity. 
This manure cannot be fuppoted to 
fertilize the foil, and afford nutriment 
to the veretables cultivated thereon 

* De. Prieftley. 
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in any other manner, than by the ma- 
puring fubftances being mixed witht 
the earth, and the plants attracting 
and abforbing the putrid exhalations 
arifing from them. It is alfo found 
that many vegetables, and Jadian corn 
in particular, after having been raifed 
in a field for a number of years, can- 
not be brought to perfection in the 
faine field, unlefs the foil remains un- 
cultivated, or has been employed to 
another purpofe, for a number of 
feafons ; which we are certain may in 
fome meafufe be attributed to the re- 
peated growths of that vegetable hav- 
ing exhaufted the putrefactive pabulum 
fo neceflary to its production. Thefe 
infances, and common obfervation, 
will convince us, that the nourifhment 
and growth of many vegetables depend 
on being furnifhed with a quantity of 
the putretaclive ¢fuvium. 

It then we are fatisfied that this 
neceflary fupply of putrid pabulum, is 
imbibed by thofe plants which are im- 
mediately under our obfervetion, may 
we not extend our reflectiuns to the 
general fyitem of vegetation, and infer 
that every tree, plant, and herb, 
which are fpontaneoufly difperfed o- 
ver the furface of the earth, receive 
their nourifhment in part from the 
fame fource, and contribute in fome 
degree to the valuable purpofe of ab- 
forbing thofe noxious miafma which 
are continually diffufing in the air 
from putrefaction. 

By tarther inveltigating the fubject 
of vegetation, many more inftances 
might be brought to render this 
probable ; and many other facts e- 
qually furprizing might be exhibited : 
But indulging a few curfory rémarks 
on this peculiar operation was only 
the prefent defign ; by which we can- 
not but admire the concatenation and 
dependence of one part of creation 
with another ; and that while the vaft 
profufion of vegetables which are ev- 
ery where fcattered around us, ren- 
der cur earth a beautiful fcene of va- 
fiety ; they at the fame tiine, in their 

owth, purify our atmofohere, by 
inhaling thofe efluvia which .would 
ere long make this globe unmohabit- 
able. 
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On the Beauties of the Univerfe. 


On the BEAUTIES of the UNIVERSE, 


{By Mr. Srence.} 


F we look upon the earth, we fee 
it laid out in a thoufand beautiful 
inequalities, and a pleafing variety of 
lains, hills, and mountains ; general - 
I clothed by nature in a lively green, 
the colour that is the moft delightful, 
and the moft refrefhing to the eye ; 
diverfified with an infinity of different 
lights and fhades; adorned with va- 
rious forts of trees, fruits, and flow- 
ers ; interfperfed often with winding 
rivers, ltmpid ftreams, or fpreading 
Inkes ; or terminating, perhaps, in a 
view of the fea, which is ever chang- 
ing its forms, and in every form is 
pleafing. 

If we look up to the heavens, how 
charming are, like the rifing of the 
fun, the gentle azure of the noble 
arch expanded over our heads, the 
various appearances and colours of the 
clouds, the fleeting fhower and paint- 
ed bow '! Even in the abfence of its 
great enlivener, the fun, we fee it all 
ftudded with living lights, or gilded 
by the more folemn beauties of the 
moon, moft pleafing in her infant 
fhape, and moft majeftick when in her 
fullorb. I know not how it may be 
with others, but to me the very light- 
nings are pleafing, when ftruggling 
amidit the fhaded clouds ; and thofe 
fires that dart and waver upwards, 
fometimes with freams of gentle light, 
not unlike the break of day, on the 
firft appearance of the morning, from 
whence they have their name. 

Ifwe turn towarils the different 
forts of animals, it is obfervable e- 
nough among them, that the beauty 
which is defigned ehiefly to pleafe one 
another in their own fpecies, is fo 
contrived as to diffufe pltafure to 
thofe of other kinds of fpecies, or at 
leaft to man. Flow beautiful, even 
to us, are the colours that adorn the 
necks of the pigeon and pheafant ; 
the train of the mackaw and peacock, 
and the whole drefs of feveral forts 
of birds, more particularly in the 
eaftern parts of the world ? How 


neat and pleafing is the make of the 
deer, the greyhound, and feveral forts 
ef horfes >? How beautiful is the ex- 
pretlion of the paffions in a faithful 


dog ? And they are not even without 
fome degree of grace ; as may be feen 
in particular, in the natural motiors 
of a Chinefe pheafant ; or the ac. 
quired ones of a managed horfe, 
AndTI the rather take part of the 
beauty of thefe creatures to be meant, 
by the bounty of nature, for us; be. 
caufe moft of the different forts of her 
fea fifh, (which live chiefly out of 
ficht) are of colours and forms more 
hideous, or at leaft, lefs agreeable to 
us. 

And yet all the profufion of beauty 
I have been {peaking of, and even of 
the whole univerie taken together, 
is but of a weaker nature in com- 
parifon of the beauty of virtue. It 
was extremely well faid by Plato, 
that if virtue was to appear ina vili- 
ble thape, all men would be enamoured 
of her ; and it feems as if the Greeks 
and Romans, in general, had the idea 
of her beauty, becaufe the goddefs of 
Virtue, and the goddefs of Wifdom, 
(which was often taken for one and 
the fame thing among them, as well 
as in our facred writings) were always 
reprefented with the greateft and moft 
commanding beauty. The fame ap- 
pears yet ftronger, from their ufing 
the words good and beautiful, indif- 
ferently for each other ; as if all beau- 
ty was contained in goodnefs. 

Indeed, the beauty of virtue or 
goodnefs exceeds all other beauty, as 
much as the foul does the body. 

The hizheft order of beauty that 
we can fcein the goodnefs of God, 
is difplayed in the works of the crea» 
tion. In him all goodnefs and beau- 
ty dwells, and whatever there is of 
moral beauty in the whole univerf 
befide, is only as fo many emanations 
from the divine author of all that is 
good and beautiful. 

We fometimes fee a tew feeble rays 
of this beauty reflected in human ac- 
tions ; but much difcoloured by the 
medium through which they pafs; 
and yet how charming. do they even 
then appear in fome perfons, and on 
fome occafions ! All the grandeur! 
the world is nothing in comparifon 
of any one of thefe beconting deeds- 
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Horr many more charms are there, 
for inftance, in the actions of fuch an 
humble perfon as the Man of Rofs, 
than in all the victories of our Ed- 
wards and our Harries ? or, (to go 
father back in hiftory) how much 
more amiable the death of Socrates 
than the whole life of Alexander the 
Great? 

As virtue is the fupreme beauty, fo 
is vice the moft odious of all deform- 
ities. 1 do not know how to make 
this more evident by any inflance, 
than by that of the different conduct 
of two very celebrated poets, Multoa 
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and Tato: In defcribing the fallen 
angels, Taffo’s devils are chiefly 
made hideous by their fhape ; their 
horus and tails are the principal in- 
gredients of deformity in his deifcrip- 
tion of them ; whereas Milton gen- 
erally omits thofe little particulars, 
and points out the deformity of thew 
minds ; their pride, impiety, maligni- 
ty, and obitinacy ; by which means, 
his devils are tenfold more devils, 
and more odious and horrible to the 
reader than thofe of thie Italian poct 
Tato. 
[ Lady's 2Dlag. 
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The SELFISH PEASANT.—A morat TALE. 
$6 Oh ! hanpy State, when Souls each other draw, 
6° When Lowe is Liberty, and Nature Law !"—Poret. 


T would be well for the peace of 
fuciety, and for the domeftick fe- 
licity of individuals in general, if the 
control of parents over the inclina- 
tions of their children, in the grand 
article of marriage, was not carried 
to fuch a height of defpotick rigour. 
Love, the pure love, at leatt, which 
Hymen juttifies, fpurns at every re- 
ftraint which flows not {pontaneoufly 
from the emotions of a virtuous fen- 
fibility ; and though old people may, 
on fuch occafions, gravely reafon from 
the impulfes of avarice, ambition, or 
convenience, yet young people will ftill 
Jeel and think themfeives entitled to 
give a loofe to their feelings.—Where 
the deart is concerned, one foft whil- 
per of nature fhall overturn in a mo- 
ment all that felf interef#t can preach 
up for months, in the language of 
prudence, ot which, for the moft part, 
it is only the fpecious image. 

But, alas ! the obftacles to matri- 
monial felicity are no longer confined 
to the cruel interpofition of parents. 
The parties themfelves have become 
acceffary to their own undoing ; nor 
need we wonder that there thould be 
fo tew happy matches, when we con- 
fider that, in thefe days, the laws of 
love are facrilegioufly, though avow- 
edly, trampled upon by both fexes, 
at an ayetoo when fentibility might 
be prefumed to triumph with the moft 
refiltlefs fway in the human bofom. 


la tine, diffipation—that accurfed 





difipation which accompanies the lux - 
ury infeparable from great Cities, feems 
at length to have extinguifhed every 
fpark of fentiment among our young 
people. Thus, in the preliminary 
arrangement of nuptial concerns, it 
matters not whether Mafter or Mifs 
be born to move ia the fplendid circle 
of St. James’s, orin the filthy pur- 


lieus ot Wapping ; for itil the objett 
of both is, not, whether, delighted 
with each other, they thall be Aappy at 
home ; but whether, exempted trom 
parental reftraints, they fhall be more 
at eafe in the puriuit of /eparase plea- 
fure abroad ? 

Celadon and I are old friends. 
We are both of a philofophick turn, 
but with this difference, that he pre- 
tends, and perhaps with truth, to 
brow more of the world than I.—I\n 
moralizing with him, as above, one 
day, in one of our unfafbionable téte- 
a-tétes, L could not help exprefling a 
with, that it had not been my lot to be 
fhocked with a view of the depravit: 
of manners which feems fo univerfally 
to pervade the metropolis ; and at the 
fame time I fcrupled not to give it as 
my firm opinion, that real lowe is 
known no where but in the country. 

« Nor in the country either,”’’ in- 
terrupted Celadon, filing at what 
he was nieafed to term my /Amplicity. 
—€ Real love, my triend,’” added he, 
“js a real phantom every where ; and, 
as a proof of my alfertion, L will re. 
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late to your an anecdote in ruflick low 
Jite—that hfe vou feem to think fo 
happy—of which I witneffed myfelf 
fome of the particulars, laft furmer, 
in the courfe of a tour I had eccafion 
to make through the North. 

** Happening,’’ continued he, * to 
halt for a day or two at a village, in 
which, from a fuperficial view of it, 
one might have concluded that In- 
nocence and Content had fixed their 
abode (if an abode they could be 
fuppofed to have upon earth) I found 
the whole converfation of the place 
engrolfed with different opinions (all 
of them, however, ftrongly feafoned 
with {candal) concerning the conduct 
of a young fellow who had lately de- 
ferted a beautiful girl, the pride of the 
parifh, whom he had courted affidu- 
oufly for above atwelvemonth, and 
from whom he had received every 
endearing acknow!edgement of a mu- 
tual flame which virgin modeity would 
permit. 

“*'The father of Maria (for that, I 
think, was the name of the young 
woman) had at length given his fanc- 
tion to their union ; and, in order to 
forward them in the world, it was 
fettled, that the portion of the bride 
fhould be rwenty pounds, witha fmall 
affortment of necefMaries, as furniture 
for the cottage they were to occupy. 
‘The bans were accordingly publith- 
ed ; the ring and the wedding gar- 
ment were purchafed ; and the tol- 
lowing Sunday was fixed for their 
appearance in bridal array at the 
altar. 

‘* The artlefs Maria feemed now 
to have reached the very fummit of 
her wifhes :—But how in the mean 
time was her examorato employed ° 
Not in figuring to himfelf fcenes of 
bappinefs in the arms of a deferving 
girl, who was berfelf a treafure, but 
in forming fchemes to obtain a paltry 
addition to her little fortune, which, 
in fact, he required not, and which 
was deftined to be, eventually, a 
fource of milery to a whole family for 
life. 

‘« The father, he had obferved, was 
pofleTed of three cows ; and the de- 
mon of mifchiet whifpering into the 
ear of the rapacious clown, that he 
had a good right to at lealt one of 
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them, he refolved to claim it as the 
fine gud non of tie } irgain.—He ace 


cordingly went to the old man, and, 
unacquainted with the refined lan. 
guage which a courtier would have 
ufed on a fimilar occafion, bluntly 
declared, No cow, m9 wife for bim ! 

‘* Nay, ftare not !”’ continued Cela- 
don (for, in truth, | did ftare and fimile 
alfo.) ‘*A cow, my friend,”’ added 
he, ‘* is to an humble peafant, what 
we may fuppofe ten thoufand guineas 
to be to a proud lord.—The father, 
therefore, sat ; and the Jover, 
determined not to recede from his de- 
mand, withdrew in anger. 

“* Recoliecting, however, the next 
morning, that Maria hada jfer, of 
whom the father would be glad to 
get rid at any rate, he repeated his 
vifit to him, and (though not wiibout 
an expre{s agreement that be fhould have 
the cow ) offered to take her for his wite, 
leaving the other, as he himfelf figni- 
ficantly exprefied it, to make ber mark- 
et as fhe might eljewbere. 

‘‘ in this propofal there was toe 
much of worldly convenience for the 
old man, to fuppofe him capable of 
refilling it.—Hardly, indeed, could 
he conceal his joy upon the occafion ; 
and the young booby, regardlefs of 
the tears of his guendam tweetheart, 
efpoufed in her ftead a creature who 
was more than ten years older, and 
whofe temper was as perverte as her 
perfon was deformed.” 

At this recital | could not help ex- 
claiming, with uplitted hands, O sem- 
pora! O mores. 

‘¢ Pfiaw !’’ exclaimed Celadon, in 
his turn, ‘* your adage, trite in itfelf, 
is perfectly ridiculous in the applica- 
tion of it. You have no occalion ta 
vilify the prefent times and manners. 
Human nature is the fame in all 
ages ; and vice and folly, as they ap- 
pear in town and in the country, dif- 
ferbutin the degree. In doth, we 
find the fordid gratification of /e//, the 
predominant paflion ; and if in_ the 
latter there be lefs difipation, wt 18 
becanfe there is /o/s opportunity to dif- 
pate.” 

‘« But after all,”’ (for anxious to 
hear the conclufion of the ftory, 1 was 
in no humour to argue the point 
with him) * after ail,” cried I, 
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& what became of poor Maria? Did 
the haplets girl furvive this heavy 
ftroke.”’ . 

“< Survive it !—Why, the got an- 
other hufband directly.” 

** Another hufband !—direétly too! 
and after having already experienced 
fuch ufage from man !”’ 

Such, I confefs, were my ejacula- 
tions, and filly enough will they pro- 
bably be thought by fome people. 

“ Even fo,”’ refumed Celadon. 
¢¢ Injured innecence can boait of as 
few friends in the bofom of a village 
as in the bofom of a court.—Maria, 
infiead of becoming an object of eith- 
er pity or refpect, now found her- 
felf painted at with the finger of ridi- 
cule and fcorn ; and being the ac- 
knowledged beauty of the place, there 
was not a woman within ten miles, 
who, whether young or old, did not 
exultingly cry out, ‘* Yes, yes, { 
thought what it would come to | I 
always faid the would be left in the 
lurch at lat. This comes of your 
fine faces | For my part, J could never 
fee more about the huffey, than about 
other people ! and qfier all, ta run a- 
way with a Recruiting Serjeant !”’ 

** Here,”’ continued he, * they 
fpoke a melancholy truth.—Deprived 
ot the man who had feduced her into 
a belief that fhe was to be his wife, 
and unable to bear the envenomed 
taunts fhe daily experienced from a 
malignant neighbourhood, to which 
the was a credit, fhe eloped the week 
atter the nuptials of her Gfler, with a 
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military adventurer of the above de- 
{cription, nor has fhe fince been heard 
of.—lt was a meafure of neceflity, not 
og choice. Where then is her peace 
ot mind, and where that felcity 
which fancy had fondly pictured to 
her while yet fhe was a maid ? Thofe 
jewels the wealth of Afia could never 
recover for her. Forced from her fit- 
uation to affociate with the profligate 
and abandoned, what avails it that the 
has left behind hera wretched father, 
who, ‘productive of his own mifery, 
in vainly attempting to eftablith the 
happinefs of one child at the éxpenfe 
of that of another, is already, in ad- 
dition to his forrows, doomed to the 
mortification of having that child re. 
turned upon his hands, plundered of 
her all by a hnufband, who, in the 
trueft fenfe of the words, had married 
ber for what he could get P—No: cir- 
cumftances like thefe can afford no 
comfort to Maria ; though they may 
in time teach her to deteft her merce- 
nary deluder as much as it is poffible 
fhe could have ever loved him.—To 
a heart already wrung with calamity, 
the tears of others add but to our 
own tears ; and, ah ! would that thofe 
of Maria could but foften the heart 
of every father, and of every lover, 
whether in high life or in low life, 
who may be inclined, like the father 
and the lover of this haplefs villager, 
to facrifice a permanent felicity to the 
vifonary idea of a momentary accommo. 
daticn | PHILEMON, 
(Europ. Mag. 
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To tHe EDITORS or tue MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Ewery thing that has a tendency to promoie the intereft of Ag riculture foould be ap- 
plauded and imitated. Perhaps nothing bas a better effecl than injlituting Socie- 
ties, which may be done in almofl every tyvwn, or at leafl in every county. I re- 
queft you will republih the following which may afford ufcful information, and 


excite others to do likewife. 
HE Philadelphia County Society 

for the promotion of Agricul- 

ture and doimeftick Manufactures, 
judging that a comparative view of 
the produce of the farms under the 
Manggement cf its members, might 


Yours, AGRICOLA. 


act as a flimulous to render them the 

moft productive poflible, have a rule 

by which every member is requetted 

to furnifh the Society with the annual 

produce of his farm, on their meeting 

in May. In conforntity to this om 
i 
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Mr. Johnfon produced the following 
account, which is publifhed by order 
of the Society. 
TACOB SUMMER, Sec’ry. 
Frankford, May 2, 1799. od 





An Account of the Culture of fourteen 
Acres of arable, and Management of 
swenty one Acres of mowadle Grafs 
Land. Bg William Fobnfon, of Phila- 
delphia County. 

ABOUT the 8th of Auguft, 1738, 
T plowed a field of 9 acres, which had 
been fown in the year 1785 with clo- 
ver feed and Plaifter of Paris (gypfum) 
at the rate of 4 bufhels per acre, the 
Jame having been fown in the year 
1734, with wheat and rye, the pro- 
duce whereof was not more than at 
the rate of 6 buthels per acre. 

From Oétober the 6th, to the roth 
of the fame, 1788, I fowed 2 acres of 
the above field with wheat, which pro- 
duced 56 bufhels. 

About the fame time I fowed 2} 
acres of the fame field with winter 
barley, the produce thereof was 1144 
buihels. 

And the remaining 4} acres with 
rye, which produced 139§ buthels. 

From the zoth to the 2sth July, 
1789, 1 plowed in the ftubble on the 
above g acres, and fowed the fame 
with buck wheat—harrowed and roll- 
ed it—then fowed the whole field with 
Plaifter of Paris, at the rate of 3 
buthels per acre, which produced 2565 
buthels. 

In the autumn of the year 1788, I 

lowed 2 acres of meadow, which had 

fain in grafs feveral years, and which 
had been fown twice with plaifter of 
Paris whilft in that ftate, at the rate 
of 4 bufhels per acre, in the years 
1784 .and1787. In the winter of the 
fame year, thefe 2 acres were manur- 
ed with dung—in the {pring following 
the fame was crofs plowed, harrowed 
and meliorated as much as poflible— 
then furrowed the land 6 feet wide, 
and dropped grains of Indian corn, 6 
inches apart, in thofe furrows—when 
fit for harrowing, fowed about 6 bufh- 
els of Plaifter of Paris per acre; and 
where a grain miffed growing, re- 
planted the ground with pumpkin 
feed, which produced 180 buthels In- 
dian corn, aad 20 tons pumpkias. 
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In the fpring, 1789, I fowed 23 3. 
cres with fummer barley, which pro. 
duced but 56 buthels ; and half aa 
acre with dax. 

When the barley and flax came 
off, I plowed in the ttubble, and plant- 
ed 2 acres with potatoes, which pro. 
duced 250 buhhels. 

The remaining acre I fowed with 
= feed, which produced 100 buth- 
els. 

{ fiall now proceed to relate the 
managment of the meadow ground. 

In the year 1782, I mowed about 7 
acres of grafs, which produced no 
more than 6 tons of hay, after being 
twice mowed ; this being all the mea- 
dow I had at that time, part being 
fown with grain, the remainder over- 
run with buthes. 

The method I obferved was, to 
dung a fmall part firft ; and in plant- 
ing potatoesor Indian corn for one 
or two years, the ground became 
meliorated and in good condition 
either for any kind of grain or grafs, 
Afterwards, by fowing barley, timo- 
thy and clover feed, with the addi- 
tion of 4 bufthels of plaifter of Paris 

racre, produced fuch crops, that 

y increafing my ftock and confum- 
ing the greateft part of the hay on 
the farm, enabled me to create more 
manure than heretofore : And when 
a piece had lain in grafs for 3 or 4 
years, my practice was, to plow and 
fow as before mentioned, until the old 
grafs roots were decayed. 

Thus without the coft of manuring 
with lime or dung, except what was 
created by the confumption of my 
own crops and plaifter of Paris, I 
have, for 3 or 4 years paft, mowed 
from 20 to 25 acres of grafs, and 
have had from 50 to 60 tons of hay 
each year, and that exclufive of pal- 
turage, and half the fecond crops. 

In the year 1789, I mowed 21 acres 
of grafs, which produced 50 tons of 
hay (exelufive of pafturage and half 
the fecond crop.) 





Produce of Thirty five Acres, exclufive 
of Half an Acre of Flax. 
1394 Bufhels Rye. 
56 Do. Wheat. 
1144 Do. Winter Barley. 
56 Do. Summer Barley. 
2564 Dos 
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2564 Bufhels Buck Wheat. 
180 Do. Indian Corn. 
250 Do. Potatoes. 

roo Do. Turnips. 
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20 Tons Pumpkins. 
so ‘Tons Hay. 
WILLIAM JOHNSON, 
Frankford,Phila. county, March + 5,179. 
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The FELON 


UICIDE I think is a crime as hor- 
i) rid in its nature, and as deplora- 
ble in its Cconfequences, as any one on 
the whole catalogue of human tranf- 

reffions. 1 would not willingly con- 
ider it a crime, becaufe I can hardly 
fuppofe that reafon, that great lumi- 
nary of the mind, would ever deign to 
fhed a fingle ray of its light on a deed 
fo horrid. Uappy tfhould we be to i- 
magine that none but the wild fon of 
infanity would commit the aét, for 
in fuch, and fuch only, is it not a 
crime ot the greateft poffible magni- 
fide. But the man who becomes the 
cool deliberate executioner of himfelf, 
is nut only guilty of an offence againtt 
the peace and welfare of fociety, but 
he is alfo guilty of the moft aggravat- 
ed offence againft the laws of nature 
and of nature’s God. He has offend- 
ed againft fociety, becaufe he has rob- 
bed it of a member, that ought to 
have affifted in its fupport and pref- 
ervation. He has offended againft his 
God, becaufe he has prefumed to 
come into his facred prefence by put- 
ting a period to that exiftence which 
was given him by his creator, whofe 
prerogative alone it was to affign its 
boundary. 

Life is a fpecies of property, of 
which its own poffeffor has nota right 
fo the difpofal. It isa loan from our 
maker, which we are bound to protect 
and improve, and which we are at 
fength to refign, with all its appenda- 
ges, into the hand of him who gave it. 
The man who negleéts to improve this 
great gift of his nature, is like the un- 
faithful fervant who kept his talent hid 
in a napkin, and at the coming of his 
lord prefented his treafure without 
addition or improvement. 

From what premiles can a fair con- 
clufion be deduced to juftify the aét ? 
Can it be juftified by reafoning from 
the dark incoherent notions of the a- 
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theift ? Thefe are but the wild fanta- 
fies of a cowardly imagination, and 
prove but this, that a Cato has a right 
to fly from exiftence, becaufe he has 
not fortitude to fight againft its aflic- 
tions. Can it be juftified by the art- 
ful conundrums of a Zeno? They 
terminate in this, that his difciples are 
as unfeeling and fenfelefs as the dim 
idol of the Pagan. The doétrines of 
fuch may fuit the feelings of an im- 
penitent apoftate, but never would in- 
fluence the condutt of a real chriftian. 
Acutenefs of feeling, a refined fenfi- 
bility that is tauglit by re to fhud- 
der at calamity, are often held wp by 
our modern Lind/ay’s as an apology 
for the offence. But fhall a man be 
juftified for forming a confpiracy a> 
gainft his own exiftence, becaufe, like 
millions of his fellow beings, he has 
been fubjected to misfortune. Thro 
what a dark Jabyrinth of myftical rea- 
foning, mutt his fenfibility conduct 
him, :f it would lead to a conclufion 
fo replete with mifchief. Was it for 
this he was endowed with fenfibility, 
that he might learn to conceive the 
plain confequences of life as infup- 
portable ?—The man is a paltroon in- 
deed who would ikulk behind a veil of 
mortality, asan intrencliment to fhelter 
him from the arrows of affliction. 

What calamities would not a reafona- 

ble being fuffer, before he would fue 
for relief to the piftol or the dagger ? 

What wl be the emotions of an 

heart that would invigorate an arm to 
pierce its cafement and eafe its palpi- 

tations ? What muft be the habit of 
one’s mind who weuld cherifh the 

feeds of deftruétion within his own 

bofom ?—He alone is to be applaud- 

ed, who, like a hardy veteran, would 

bravely buffet the billows of calamity ; 

who, with Fortitude on his front, 

would ftand like Patience on a monu- 

ment, and {mile at Grief. 

Happy, 


® Jo anfwerto the Fels de Sey in March Magezine. 
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Happy, alas! poor Lind/ay, could 
we with truth have thus applauded 
thee. We fincerely lament your mif- 
fortunes, but fhudder at the rathnefs 
that clofed the fcene. Through what 
dark deceptious medium did you look, 
that thus abforbed your perception, 
and magnified the bulk of your dif- 
treffes ? Was. your reafon entangled 
in the fine fpun web of fophiftry, or 
was it overwhelmed in an ungovern- 
able paroxyfm of defpair ?—Surely 
fome infernal demon mutt have cait 
its noxious mift before your eyes, and 
then guided the fatal ei gs to your 
bofom. Religion would have told 
you, that perhaps ere this, the tran- 
fient cloud of adverfity would have 
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pafled away, and the bright dawn of 
profperity would have again lumi- 
nated the dark caverns of your breaft. 
Perhaps ere this the very aufpices of 
affiictions, would have become the 
channel to conduct in upon you the 
full fowing tide of joy and felicity. 
Could your eye have fcaled the bat. 
tlements of futurity, perhaps you 
might have difcerned the fun rifj 
from the horizon, to difpel the gloom 
of your calamity. But alas! ere this 
friendly metienger of peace had ar. 
rived, thou wert plunged by the ve 
hand that ought to have protected thy 
life, to that dread bourne, whence no 
traveller returns. 

BD. 
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Spartan AE of Parlament. 
HEREAS ‘Timotheus the Mil- 
efian, coming to our city, has 
difhonoured our ancient mufick, and 
defpifing the lyre of feven firings, has, 
by the introduction of a greater vari- 
ety of notes, corrupted the ears of our 
outh, and by the number of his 
ea and the novelty of his melody, 
has given to our mufick an effeminate 
and artificial drefs, initead of the plain 
and outerly one in which it has hith- 
erto appeared, rendering melody in- 
famous, by compofing in the chromat- 
ick, inftead of the enharmonrick. ‘The 
Kings and the Ephori, therefore, re- 
folving to pals cenfure upon the faid 
Timotheus for thefe things, do prim- 
arily decree, that he fhall cut of the 
four fuperfious ftrings, leaving only 
feven tones to his lyre ; and [econdly, 
they banifh him from the city, that 
men may be warned in future, not to 
introduce into Sparta, any unbeconung 
euftom. 





Kettel’s odd Whims. 

KETTEL wasa Dutchman, who 
had acquired great celebrity by paint- 
ing ; but not content with the glory 
obtained from ftudying the beft maf- 
ters, he took it into his head to make 
himfelf known by a method entirely 
new. To accomplifh this, he lad 
afide the pencil, and painted with his 
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fingers. A portrait, defigned for him- 
felt, took ; he repeated the praétice, 
and his countrymen faid, that he exe- 
cuted thefe fantaftick works with great 
purity, and beauty of colouring. Ta 
this manner he finifhed too heads for 
the Sieur Fanos, of Amfferdam ; thé 
one a Demccritus, the other Mr. Mo- 
rofini, in the character of Heraclitus: 
and the picture of Vincent Jacobfon, 
a noted wine merchant, with a glafs 
of Rhenifh in his hand. As his fuc- 
cefs increaied, fo did his folly. His 
fingers appeared too eafy tools; he 
began therefore to paint with his feet, 
and the publick applauded this laff 
whim, more extravagantly than they 
had done the former. 
— EE 

The pretended Epifile of Abgarus, to our 

Lord, which although deemed {purious, 

bas the merit of Antiquity. 

ABGARUS, Prince ef Edeffa, to 
Jefus the good Saviour, who has ap- 
peared at Jerufalem, fendeth greet- 
ing; I have heard of thee, and of thy 
cures, performed without herbs or 
other medicines ; for it is reported 
that thou makeft the blind to fee, and 
the lame to walk; that thou cleanieft 
lepers, and cafteft out unclean {pirits 
and demons, and healeft thofe who are 
tormented with difeafes of a long 
ftanding, and raifeft the dead. Hav- 
ing heard of all thefe things concern- 

ing 
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ing thee. I conchuded in my mind 
one of thefe two things, either that 
thou art God come down from Heav- 
en to do thefe things, or elfe that thou 
art the Son of God, and fo performett 
them. Wherefore [ now write unto 
thee, entreating thee to come unto 
me, and to heal my diftemper.— 
Moreover, I hear that the Jews plot 
againft thee, and determine to do thee 
mifchief. 1 have a city, fmall indeed, 
but neat, which may fuffice for us both. 
The following is faid by Eufebius to have 
been the Ahfwer. 

ABGARUS, thou art happy, for 
as much as thou haft believed in me, 
though thou haft not feen me. For it 
is written concerning me, that they 
who have feen me fhould not be- 
lieve in me, that they who have not 
feen me might believe and live. 
—As for what thou hait written 
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me, defiring me to come to thee ; it 
is neceffary that all thofe , things, 
for which I am fent, thould be ful- 
filled by me here : and that after 
fulfilling the:n, I thall be received up 
to him that fent me. When there. 
fore I thall be received up, I will fend 
to thee fome one of my difciples, that 
he may heal thy diftemper, and give 
life to thee, and to thofe that are with 
thee... 
A Receipt to Stain Ivory Black. 
_ STEEP 1t five or fix hours in a pre- 
pared infufion of pot afhes, arfenick 
and gall nuts, of each equal parts, 
then lay thereon feveral coats of the 


—_-__-_-----— 


‘black varnith, which is ufed to ebony 


wood. Or diffolve a little pure filver 


in aqua fortis, then add to the folution. 


alittle fcabious, or rofe water, and 


rub it over the ivory, and afterwards | 


dry it in the fun. 
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CLXXIV. | 
Wt like every other power, has 
its boundaries. Its fuccefs 
depends on the aptitude of others to 
receive impreffions ; and as fome 
bodies; indifloluble by heat, can fet 
the furnace and crucible at defiance, 
there are minds upon which the rays 
of fancy may be pointed without effect, 
and which no fire of fentiment can 
agitate or exalt. 
_CLXXV.. 
NOTHING can be of greater fer- 
vice toa young man who hath any 
degree of underftanding, than an in- 
timate converfation with one of riper 
fears, who is not only able to advife, 
but who knows the manner of advif- 
Ing ; by this means, youth can enjoy 
the benefit of the experience of age, 
and that at a time of life when fuch 
experience will be of more fervice to 
4 man than when he hath lived long 
enough to acquire it of himfelf. 
CLXXVI. 
THOUGH wit be fometimes a fign 
of ill nature, ill nature is not a fign of 


wit. 
CLXXVII. : 
YOUTH is of no long duration : 
and im gmaturer age, when the en 
Vol, I, May, 1790. 20 





chantments of fancy hall ceafe, and 
phantoms of delight dance no more 
about us, we fhall have no comfort 
but the efteem of wife men, and the 
means of doing good. Let us there- 
tore ftop, whilfl to ftop isin our power. 
Let us live as men, who are fome time 
to grow old, and to whom it wil! be 
the moft dreadful of all evils, to count 
their paft yedrs by follies, and to be 
reminded of their former luxuriance 
of health, only by the maladies-which 
riot has produced. 
CLXXVIII. 

YOUTH is the time of enterprize 
and hope : having yet no eccalion for 
comparing our force with any oppof- 
ing power, we naturally form pre- 
fumptions in our own, favour, and 
imagine that obftruction and impedi- 
ment will give way before us. 

_ CLXXIX. 

HE who has feen only the fuper- 
fices of life, believes every thing to be 
what it appears, and rarely fufpects 
that external fplendor conceals any 
latent forrow or vexation. He never 
imagines there, may be greatnefs with- 
out fafety, affluence without content, 
jollity without friendfhip, and folitude 
viithout peace. He fancies himfelf 

permitted 
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406 Text Explained. 


permitted to cull the bleffings of ev- 
ery condition, and leave its inconven- 
ience to the idle and the ignorant. 
He is inclined to believe no man mif- 
érable but by his own faults ; and fel- 
dom looks with much pity upen fail- 
ings or mifcarriages, becaufe he thinks 
them willingly admitted, or negligent- 


incurred, 
Y CLXXX. 


IT is impoffible, without pity and 
contempt, to hear a youth of generous 
fentiments and warm imagination, de- 
claring, in the moment of opennefs and 





confidence, his defigns and 
tions; becaufe long life is poflible, he 
confiders it as certain, and therefore 
"oho himfelf all the changes of 
appinefs, and provides gratifications 
for every defire. He is for a time to 
give himfelf wholly to frolicking and 
iverfion, to range the world in fearch 
of pleafure, to delight every eye, and 
to gain every heart, and to be cele- 
brated equally for his pleafing levities 
and folid attainments, his deep reflec. 
tions and fporting repartees. 


SCART CEPR SEs 


to tHE EDITORS or pus MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE, 


GENTLEMEN, 





4s you are engaged in the noble employment of furni/bing out, monthly, rational en- 
tertainment for mankind, it may be ufeful and edifying to inter{perfe a parapbrafe 
of fome text, or paffage of the facred Scriptures. And if you think fo, jek will 
pleaje to give the following, for the firft, a place in your next number. 


]* the firit epiftle to Timothy, sth 

chap. ‘17th verfe, St. Paul fays,. 
“Let the elders who rule well be 
counted worthy of double honour, 
e{pecially them who labour in the 
word and do¢trine.’” 

We obferve the elders who rule are 
not the fame who labour in word and 
doctrine. The queftion before us 
then is, who are meant by “ Elders 
who rule ?”” That we may attain the 
true meaning of thefe words, let it be 
noticed, that “elders” among the He- 
brews, were magiftrates, heads, or 
rulers of the people. Aad in the 
New Teftament, we find in many 
places, that “elder” isa general term, 
comprehending all who held any ec- 
clefiaftical office, as apofties, paftors 
and teachers. St. Peter ftiled himfelf 
an “elder.” It follows then that 
civil magiftrates, and the perfons who 
are ordained to the work of the Chrift- 
ian miniftry, are denominated * el- 
ders.” The probable meaning of the 
apoftle therefore in this place, is this, 
“ Let the elders, the civil magiftrates, 
who rule weil, and are minifters of 
God for good to the people, be count- 
ed worthy of double honour, that is, 
ef a propér and decent fupport, as 
well as of due refpeét and honour : 
but efpecialty let fuch ‘ elders as la- 
bour in word and dottrine,’ as are 
ardained to the work of the gofpel 
miniftry, be counted worthy of double 


honour.’’ Let d civil rulers be 
highly refpected, and honourably 
maintained ; but efpeciaily fee that 
this be the cafe with them who are the 
minifters of Chrift, and are appointed 
to teach the dottrines and duties of 
picty, virtue and morality. And if 
we fo underftand this paffage, it is de- 
fined to teach people what duties 
they owe to civil magiftrates, and 
Chriftian minifters. 

The reafons why we put this con- 
ftruction on this text, are thefe : No 
other perfons are any where, in {crip- 
thre, called “‘elders.”” Weno where 
read, in all the bible, of fuch an of- 
ficer, in the Chrifiian church, as a rul- 
ing elder, in diftin€tion from them who 
preach the word. The only officers 
of Chrift’s charch, are bifhops, er el- 
ders, or prefbiters, (which are fynon- 
imous) and deacons. And there is 
no pafiage in all the book of Gody 
which fays ought about fuch an of- 
ffeer in the Chriflian church, as that 
of a ruling elder; nothing refpetting 
the appointment, work, bufinefs, duty, 
qualifications, or fupport of fuch an 
officer, €xcept it be this fingle text, 
which admits of fo fair and rational 
an interpretation, without the fuppofi- 
tion of fick an Officer, that this feems 
the only true aad juft one.—The 
whole is (ubmitted. 
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Oxie:nat Letter from Mr. Cuarres Carcut to Mifs 
Kirry Crotcxert, with her Answer. 


I AM quite weary of my /olo condi- 
tion, and very much with, my dear 
Kit, to accompany you in a matrimo- 
nial duet, getting over the dars which 
have fo long delayed our promufed fe- 
licity. Some ba/fe infruments, 1 am 
afraid, have been employed to make 
difcord between us, but I will not be 
played upon. If certain perfons pre- 
tend to give themfelves airs, they will 
be out cf my graces, and may, perhaps, 
hear fome of my fharp notes, when 
they do not expect them. Such be- 
haviour is fufficient to put any man 
out of tune ; 1 defy them to basmmer out 
an excufe for it. I do not under(tand 
the meaning of fuch irregular move- 
ments; 1 would have people of a piece. 
However, while you are in voice for 
me, | fhall pay no regard to the bar/h 
gones of your rigid relations. When 
you are, happily, in my poffeffion, I 
will {trike up a jong of joy, and you 
will, | dare fay, encore me: by fo do- 
ing, you will fimulate me to throw in 
new pafages ttrongly expreflive of my 
feelings, upon the animating occafion, 
Come then, my {weet girl, to my fond 
arms, ever open to receive you, and 
let us, firmly united, bid defiance to 
thofe who, by a train of crofs, chre- 
matick proceedings, endeavour to dif- 
turb the harmony at prefent fubfifting 
between us, and totally prevent us 





from performing our parts together at 
the altar of Hymen— There's a flight 
but I am, without the leaft flourish, 
your’s fincerely, (while he has the ufe 
of his fingers ) C. Catcur. 
The ANSWER. 

AS you have made fo many over- 
tures to me in the matrimonial ftile, 
and met with fo many ffops to the en- 
joyment of your declared withes, you 
will, 1 dare fay, be glad to hear, that 
the Yacks in office, whom you rightly 
fufpect of having hitherto hindered us 
from ttriking up a nuptial duet, have, 
by getting into a wrong dey, convinced 
my relations (too long ieduced by their 
footbing firains) that they deferved no 
praife for their bold frokes to deftroy 
the harmony which egce fubfifted be- 
tween you andthem. As this is the 
cafe, you may, | dare fay, come to a 
da capo (half a note to the mufical wife 
man is enough) and find thofe who 
were mofl warped againft you, now 
wound up in your favour. Come then 
in your ufual {pirituofo manner ; fhake 
no more with anger, /well no more 
with refentment, but let all palt fugues, 
if they cannot be forgotten, be, at 
leaft, forgiven. If you are not as hard 
as a rock, I have fomething to /ng in 
your ear, againit which you will not, 
1 believe, mount your mutes. 





PF LETTE PEE AEE 


ror THE MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
EnicMATICAL List of Part of Frora’s Orrsprinc. 


I. 

HAT which foftens and refines 

the manners of a favage—where 

the weary traveller hopes to arrive— 

a vowel—and what the wanton {chool 

boy oft deprives the choral fongfter of. 

2. A character the fotter fex ever 
will defpife. 

3- Emblemof purity and innocence 
——a vowel—a confonant—a monofyl- 
lable—and where in humble happi- 
nefs the rural nymph oft dwells. 

4- That which like virtue never 

$ 
5. He at whofe lot humanity de- 
mands a tear—~a fpotlels virgin’s 


Chriftian name—and what the fordid 
mercenary {oul to attain, gives happi- 
nefs, and fmiling peace, and calm con- 
tent. 

6. That which rivals the beauteous 
hue of Daphne's cheek. | 

7. What the good inan prizes as the 
beft of virtucs. 

8. What temptation feems to fay. 

9. What like fott ienfibility thrinks 
at each rude touch. 

10. A ftone that is often formed 
for the filent maufoleum of the pomp- 
ous greut—and a city now, and tor 
ages pat, famous for its riches. 

it, That which, like the virtues of 

many 
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308 Enigmatical Lift.—The Bouquet. 


mgny a rufick maiden, lies concealed 
till fome kind and maturing hand 
brings it forth to publick adimiration. 
12. He that was the lovely Nancy’s 
choice. 
13. What when balmy fleep refufes 
ber kind aid, the wretched otten with 


would fhed its influence o’er theiy 
weary eyes. 
14. What if Colin will prove true, 
Emma will never be. 
15. What the fair and conftant 
mourner ofttakes to grace her loft Phi, 
lander’s urn with. LAVINIA. 


ee 





ror THE MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
Entemaricat List of Rericrous Sects. 


I. 
PREPOSITION, four fevenths 
of to witnefs, and a fmall infeét. 

2. Three fifths of a bird, a confo- 
nant, and two thirds of to do wrong. 

3- Half ot a mufical inftrument. 

4. Five ninths of a church, chang- 
ing a letter, and to beat. 

s5- Three ninths of to reckon, half 
the place for {i Wine, and three 
fevenths of a of land. 

6. Six fevenths of a religious cere- 
mony changing a letter, and a confo- 
nant. 

4. Four fevenths of what St. Paul 
wrote to the Corinthians, five fixths 
of a famous painter, changing a let- 


a - 
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ter, a vowel, and half of what is re. 
turned to a queftion. 

8. Three fourths of a mufical in- 
ftrument, three fourths of a flock, and 
two thirds of the Englith for the Lat. 
in word ¢f. 

. Four fevenths of a gift, two 
eighths of a fmall veffel, three ninths 
of a icolding woman, a vowel, and 
two fifths of a heavenly. meflenger. 

10. Tq differ in opinion, and two 
fifths of upright. 

it. Half of a meadow, three fifths 
of a ftrap of leather, and half of to 
perplex. 
_ 42. Four fixths of a bog, and four 
fifths of food. CASSIUS, AB. 12. 


a“ 
QO. U--£°"T. 


SIO RE ACCKOL 


: GENTLEMAN ridiculing the 

American flag, obferved that it 
was different from thofe of all other 
nations. That may be, faid a by- 
ftander ;* but at leaft it is divine— 


frripes fhall be for the back of foals. 


A SCHOOLMASTER belonging 

to a {mall village in France, was 
deputed to compliment Louis 14th as 
he pafied through. A nobleman, who 
knew the place to be celebrated for an 
anoual fair of afes, afked him, in the 
middle of his fpeech, ‘* how they fold 
aft year.”” ‘* My lord,” fays the 
pedagogue, “thofe of yourcolour and 
lize fetched little or nothing,’” and 
finifhed his harangue amid the ap- 
plaufe of thoufands. 


G SHARLES JAMES FOX, can- 
' sates fe an election, afked the 
vote of an honeft mechanick, who was 
bitterly oppofed to his interefts. The 


fellow refufed it, but prefented him 
with @ halter. ‘* Pray fir, keep it, 
fays the wit, for I prefume it muft bea 


family piece. 


ORD Mansfield being informed 
that Milfs Sharpe of 25 had mar- 
ried a gentleman of 70°, quaintly re- 
plied, that fhe had better have taken 
two shifty five’s. 


Father Paul’s Rules for keeping Lent. 
1X weeks you mutt fait, taid the pi- 
aus divine, 
But then you may feaft on fifth, wo- 
men and wine. 


| Fiore Temple, in the courfe of a 
converfation with a lady at court, 
complained that fome of her ladythip’s 
relations had fpoken Gilcelpectully of 
hin. Indeed, my good lord, replied 
the lady, patting him upon the fore- 
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For the MassacuvuseTTs MAGAZINE. 


Sacred to HEAVEN! and FRANK- 
LIN! 
Diwifum cum Jove Imperium. 
With Nature’s God, He held divided fway. 
— Eternal’s arm with ftrong encircling 


fweep, 
His golden compafs drew around the deep 5 
Here, a, billows—tbere, thy waves be 
aid 
And this Jour bound—the great JEHOVAH 
aid; Newey 3 
But when fierce lightnings rend th’ electrick 
And bellowing thunders Curing roar aloud ; 
The vollied flame J yield—a mortal’s care, 
Go--fay to FRANKLIN, bere thy fervants 
are. . Cc L Oo c. 
—— 


For the MassacnuseTTs MAGAzine. 


On the Deatru of Dr. FRANKLIN. 
A FRAGMENT. 
MPETUOUS winds o’er earth and fea 
were driven, 
And awful darknefs fpread o'er frowning 
heaven ; [thook, 
When lo! a voice, the hoary mountains 
Like peals of thunder which on Sinai broke ; 
Deep as the found of gales in ADtna’s womb 
And folemn as the grave’s dark raylefs 
loom ! 
*T was Warren's voice! Icome,the herocries, 
To bear my Franklin to his native skies ! 
Ye groves refound the tidings, and ye ftorms, 
Which wrap a thoufand warriours reverend 
forms, [ feel, 
Howl to the world the lofs they now muft 
Such is the king of kings’ almighty will | 
He fpoke, the dread beheft Columbia heard, 
Thea, ae ~ noble bofom groan’d and 
car’d; 
O fave my friend! the cry'd, let Franklin 
; ays 
Him whom the raging elements obey, 
Whofe band, my head with deathlets hon- 
ours crown’d, 
And dath’d a tyrant’s {ceptre to the ground ! 
Let him remain to aid my fav'rite fon, 
In works rd reer which are juft begun; 
For if with afbington this fage can joiny 
My country mutt be happy and divine ! 
Alas! the winds difpers’d her fervent prayer, 
Her anxious withes died in empty air, 
And Franklin rofe with eager hatte on high, 
Immortal Warren \ed him thro the iky ; 


SEAT of the MUSES. 








Heroes who fell in liberty’s dear caufe, 
Who dar’d refift, witht him, tyrannick laws, 
Around him mov’d,and on the tempeft rode, 
Sublime, midft fhouting faints, to their di- 
vine abode. EUGENIO, | 
ooo 
For the MassacnusetTTs MAGAZINE. 


To FIDELIA, 
On ber beautiful Lines to the W ANDER- 
ER, in a late magazine. 
GO Fors pity touch’d thy feeling heart, 
For poor Eugeifie’s hopelels grief 5 
¥ ou hhar'd by fympathy a finart, 
Which found in you alone, relief. 


So angels, when a good man cries, 

Eafe the rude tortures of his pain 5 

‘They thower down comforts from the fkies, 
And bid him {mile with joy again. 


EUGENIO. 








For the MassacavuseTTs MAGAZINE. 


To CONSTANTIA. 
HEN prefs’c by ills, and inking with 
deipair, , [frown'd, 
When the cold friend with low’ring fortune 
When life hang quiv’ring on a fingle hair, 
And midft a fea of grief my hopes were 
drown'd ¢ 
I dared not nrurmur ;—Heaven allow'd the 
deed 
My dark horizon gave no funny views, 
For fate had deftin’d that my heart thould 


bleed, 
And al] my folace was the penfive mufe. 


One conflant ftate my haplefs life has 
known, [moves, 
One conflant love my changelefs bofom 
Conftant to virtue tho oppreiiiun frown, 
And conflant to the friend my foul approves. 


Thy name Conflantia met my liftening ear, 
Unconfcious of a theft I choie the lay. 
Clouded with grief my gloomy ftrains ap- 


pear, 
Nor could thy genius lend its fervid ray. 


The mufe infpir’d, I touch'd the trembling 
ftring, 
But how walihe the magick of thy.line! 
Could joyfu! light from forrowing darknefs 
ipring, { mine. 
O; fireams of mufick from a plaint like 
Around 
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$10 Seat of the Mufes. 


Around thy head fair wreaths of myrtle blew 
Should J like envy tear thofe wreaths away } 
od p> fad cyprefs where the laurel grew! 
Or add dim tapers to the blaze of day. 


Yet till to thee my wandering fancy clings, 
Still on thy name would timid grief recline, 
Attentive jiften when Conftantia fings, 
Aad yield one tribute toher hoaour’d shrine. 
PHILENIA CONSTANTIA. 





For the Massacnusetrs MAGATINE,. 


INVOCATION to MAY. 
I 


* OVELY Goddefs! fmiling May ! 
Y oungeft daughter of the Spring! 
Bight as dawn of biutaing day ! 
Hither hafte on balmy wing 
Let thy trefies loofely float, 
Streaming far o’er verdant dale; 
Whilft foft mufick’s dulcet note; 
High enlivens tlowery vale : 
Hark ! the woodland robbin’s fong, 
Wakes for thee the feather’d throng; 
Lift attentive as they ! 
Hither hatte on balmy wing ! 


il. 

March, thy brother wild and rude, 

Frowning quits the joyous fcene 5 
Sitter April's thowery brood, 

Sit no more on mifty green 5 
Faireft child of blooming fpring, 

Lead Favomius in thy train ; 
Fora hafte on incens’d wing ; 

Ceres dance acrofs the plain 5 
Damon brown and Pbillis fair, 
Rofy maids—-and twains be there; 
Little lambkins bleat and fay 
ee May 





For the MassacuusetTTs MAGAZINE. 
A PASTORAL 


Humbly dedicated to Puitenta Cone 
STANTIA. 


HE hhades of night with fleep had fied 

away ; born day ; 

Heaven's rifing fcale now flam’d with new 

Now fragrant rofes plum’d the creft of mora, 

And tears of joy array’d the fmiling lawn. 
The easly villagers had left their beds, 

And wi a flocks had whitened all the 

meads. 


Beneath th’ embowering covert of a grove, 
W hofe blooming bofom courts the (miles of 
_ love, [ftrains, 

Melodious fongfters tun'd their warbling 

And charm'd the fatyrs and admiring 
fwains. 

So foft their notes, that echo filent hung, 

And mre ceas’d to breathe, to hear the 

ong. 

Shepherds, to join the tuneful war, forfook 

Their native thade, and left their peaceful 
crook. 

The choral fong awak'd the rifing day, 

And larks forgot to fing their abet ley. 


Long had young Corydon, outvied none, 
The iw wreath from ail his rivals rho 
*Till from a mountain's fide, whofe lofty 

(a [below, 
Whitens with pride and fpurns the plaing 
Young Damon, vers'd in polith’d numbers, 

came, ‘ 
And claim'd the laurel of Acnian fame. 
No fooner morn had cheer'd the thies with 
light, : [of night, 
And modett fields blufh’d from th’ embrace 
Than Corydon and Damon tung their loves, 
And the iweet notes breath’d foftly thro" 
the groves. 


Damon. 
Hark, how the birds from every bloffom fing, 
Ana early linnets hail the verdant {pring ! 
Melodious notes-afeend from every (pray, 
And vocal foretts wake the dawning day ; 
Spring trips the meads and opes the tky 
ferene, 
And gentie breezes cool the pleating fcene. 
one foft chorus purls from chry{tal 
ftreams, [ful hymns, 
Tunes nature’s harp, and murmurs joy- 
Why fit we idle, when all] nature’s gay, 
And lively fancy gilds the morning ray ? 
Our flocks IN 4 siaatha fi l 
ur flocks together graze ow ain 
Sing then, while I, attentive, Satay rein’ 
But jet no mournful fong your voice em- 
ploy, but joy. 
Spring’s florid pencil paints no fcenes, 
Begin the fong, for now the crocus glows, 
And toiling bees explore the fragrant rofe. 
AMON. 
Ye Mantuan daughters, leave your cooling 
fhades. [fpreads. 
Where lavith Science all her flow'rets 
Come, with your needed aid infpire my 
lays, a 
And fill the grove, with fair Myrtilla’s 
CoryDon. 
Come then, my fair, and teach me how to 
gon [to flow, 
And with thy fweetnefs teach my verfe 
Come, my Conffantia, and infpire my lays, 
For thou alone aa equal to thy praiite 
AMON. 
Ye vernal gales, who fann’d th’ ambrofial 
grove [lov 
Where firft Myrtilla crown’d my fighs wi 
On your foft wings let Damon's numbers 
oat, [note ; 
Ye feather'd fongfters, fwell the echoin; 
Trees, whifper praifes, and ye meeds look 


' ‘ hae 
For fair Myrtilla warms the amorous lay. 


When flaming Sirius rob’d Apollo's brow 

With fiercer heat, and fcorch’d the world 
below, 

I faw the fair one, rambling o’er the meads 

The drooping willows rear’d their mournf 

eads 

The fainting birds again began to fing, 

And fmiling nature fondly thought "twas 
Opring. 

Not chafte Dittinna, with her filver train, 

Appear’d fo graceful, or could caufe fuck 
pain. 


With 

















Scat of the Mufes. 


aand feet averfe, the fied the green 
Pe prone to fee, if the had fled, nk ney 


Corypen. Geist 
Here fpring’s gay lap once pour'd forth a 
ce her ores, { hours. 


And joy’s foft breezes wing’d the rolling 

The brightening landfcapes fwell’d with 

teeming grain, plain. 

And fmiling Ceres plum'd the fioating 

But now no more thefe rural fcenes celight, 

Nor fever profpects glad our raptur’d 
ght. 


Ah! droop, ye flow’rets,forConfPantia’s gone, 
And joy no more fhall glitter on the thorn. 
The bees may well forget their waxen ftore, 
And forrowing nature fmile in Spring no 
mote 5 
No more Arabian gales their odours thed, 
Beauty and fweetnefs with Conflantia’s 
fled. urn, 
The drooping willow waves o'er {pring’s fad 
And Pbitome/ doth teach the woods tomourn, 
The eve comes oa, in Lolemn brown array'd, 
And weeps in dews that fair Confaatia’s 
fled. [ yield, 
Neétarezn ftreams the oak forgets to 
And lurking tares o’errun the uncultur’d 
field ; [ 
The gales are taught to figh, the wavi 
Trembles the ditty to the mournful mead. 


AMON, 
The mufes haunt Parnaffus’ thad ves, 
And blooming Papbes courts the Guiles and 


loves ; 
But if Myrvid/a thall prefer the plain, 
Here Venus {miles, and here the mufes 
reign. 
fi Spring the open lave delights, th 
n ing the open lawn delights the eye, 
Rian groves, when Sirus ee the 
yj eld, 
When Autumn purples o'er the fruitful 
To pluck me fruits, which trees, luxuriant 
ield ; 
But in ay heart a conftant paffion glows, 
My love fick breaft, none but Confantia 
knows. [ mead, 
Come, vifit then, my fair, th’ enamell’d 
For thee the myrtle weaves its friendly 
fhade. [groves 
Here chryital ftreams meander thro’ the 
And every zephyr wafts the ftrains of love ; 
Come, lovely maid, add beauty to the morn, 
And with your fmiles thefe fylvan fcenes 
adorn. [ field, 
Tho’ fpring’s return hath damafk'd o'er the 
And in the rofe her gayeft plumes reveai’d, 
Nature, to —_ ber own, mult ipeak your 
pra: . 
And, in your bluth, a fairer rofe difplays. 
Come, my Conflantic, leave the bufy town, 
And teach another Eden here to bloom. 
Tothee the feather’d choir devote their lays, 
And warble lavith mufick in your praife ; 
When with your lyre you {well meiodious 
fongs, [ belongs. 
E’en Orpheus owns, to thee the wreath 
At your return, the rofe fhali bloom again, 
444 breathe new fragrance o’er the joyful 
plain ; 


gtf 


Autumn’s rich cup fhall pour its blifsful 
ftream, — 
And joy’s bright neQar overlook the brim. 
But, hark, yon hills in pleafing rapture fing, 
Hask how the groves with joyful echoes 
ring ; 
In vain, ye gales that cool meridian heats, 
Ye ftrive to hide from whence you ftole your 
fweets, 
Confantia comes, at that revered name, 
Tygers forget to rage, and wolves grow 
tame ! 
Damon. 
Te you, the palm I yield ; yours be the 
praise, [lays 
For "tis Confantia thines throughout your 
Hail, queen of mufes ! now the tuneful 
nine, [combine t 
Shall court your fmile, and in your praife 


Hark, how the warblers {well pleafin 
found ; ground 

Conftantia’s come tunes all vocat 

While her bright charms fuch joyful fmilee 
diftuk mufe ; 


ey 
To fpeak her worth, let filence hath the 
To give the fair, her meritorions praife, 
Numbers muft be too fime for ear, and 
found muft ceafe. fE Gon. 
Cambridge, April, 1790. 
—=———— 


For the MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 


Extracts from the ZENITH of 
GLORY ; a Manuscript Opp. 


The American Troops { their terms of en 
generally expired) about to retire 
are recalled by an animated Specch frim bie 
Excellency General Wajhington—-and led on 


to battle. 


ULL twice ten moons had wax’d ané 
wan'd, 
Since firft dark clouds of battle rain‘d, 
The life deftruCtive thow’r : 
And fwift wing’d time led on that day, 
When troops no longer bound t’ obey, 
Sought home’s domeftick bow’r. 


Forth from the camp battalions turn’d, 
Whofe wedded fouls in fecret mourn’d, 
Fond, melting fcenes of blife: 

Oft had they wept, the partner dear, 
And mingled foft affe€tion’s tear, 
That bathe’s th’ ideal kifs. 


On hope’s white plume, now rapt along, 
They carrol'd picohase’s fettive fong ; 
And preft in clofe embrace, 
The prattling babe—the long left wife=» 
And all the charities of lifes 
That charm with fweeteft grace. 


As hurrying on—their Chieftain fpoke— 
(One univerfal plaudit broke 
Around him, as he rofe} 
<< Heav'n | earth!” hecricd, * are thefe the 
Who tore the Lion from his den, (met 
And dared Goliah foes ? 


Ah ! why this fpeed? what means fuck 
hatte ? 
Whereis the hope of fafety placed, 


Except 
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Except on fiells of ftrife ? 
Back to your tents—to glory’s poft— 
Till final reins whelms yoo hol— 
Farewel—adieu to life. 


With him who turns, wild carnage tread¢, 
Around his path deflruction fpreads, 

Her billows roll afar: 
Clofe at your heels, the furious throng; 
Like mad'ning torrents foam along, 

And drive war's ruthlefs car. 


Shalf poverty—dittrefs—defpair, 

Weigh down to earth the fav’ rite fair, 
Or goad a parent’s breaft ? 

Shall foreign flaves, by defpots fold, 

Or biood hounds, paid in Britith gold; 
Deny your children reft ? 


Forb'dir heaven ! forbid it earth ! 
Thefe are the times that try men’s worth, _ 
And prove the patriot’s foul : 
©n to the camp—to war—to arms— 
Defpite inaction’s fatal charms, 
And preis for freedom’s goal. 


If morn’s broad wing Britannia rides, 

Or dives to ocean's deepeft tides, 
Flaflemovertakepurfue. 

Death's art born fon hail charge the foe 

‘They fly his {fpeai—he draws the bow=s 
His arrows ftrike them through. 


Swift, as the leopard on the plaing 

Fierce, as the wolf’s rapacious train, 
Strong, as the eaftern gale, 

Their horfe and foot have fwept the lane, 

And gather’d captives like the fand, 
Fat ftrews Arabia’s vale. 


Why fleeps your wrath? let vengeance 
flame 
Return—return—i:nmortal fame 
Shall wreathe the warriour’s head ! 
From rock to rock by terrour driv’n, 
Wert wich night dews—or ftorms from 
Heav'n, 
Your wives, your babes have fied. 


Years, months and days were never made, 
Ualeis for flaves by tyrants paid : 
Your {word a world fecures ; 
Ages to come with grateful fmile, 
Millions unborn fhall blefs the toil : 
Eternity is yours.” 


He ceas’d—they hear’d the roufing call, 
Impaffion'’d ardour feized on all, 
dnftant the columns wheel'd, 
Wav'd high ia ais the glittering tword, 
To battles plain impetuous pour'd, 
And trod the purple. fieid. 
SS 


For the MassacuusetTTs MAGAZINE. 
LINES to CONTENT. 


LS Content of {miling mien, ‘ 
Always placid, and ferene, 
From my bofom drive out care ? 
‘That itil ling’ring rankles there. 
Keep me from the curfe of riffs, 
And th’ attendant ills of life. 





Seut of the M ufes. 


Nymph that feldom makes liet home; 
In proud grandeur’s gilded dome, 
Loves to vifit humble cots, 

Rurai thades, and cooling grots, 

Keep me from rude difcord’s reigng 
With her gaftly haggard train. 
Nymph that fhuns loud riot’s voices * 

And delights in fober joys, 
Laughs to fcorn the beck of kings, 
And whom riches never brings, 
In this anxious Ureaft of mine, 
‘Take thy feat and make it thineé 


Let me too invoke thy aid, 
With'd companion, heav'nly maid, 
sthaliots's fteps attend, 
e her guardian and her friend, 
Let not dread misfortune’s form, 
Blaft her teader, lovely form. 


Bie with beauty, guide her way, 
Never from her footfteps ftray, 
O’er her foul exert thy pow’r, 
ln each anxious painful hour, 

Let her bofom never know, 

Stings of mis'ry, vice, or woe. 

j. W. L 
lS" 


Forthe MassacuuseTTs MAGAZINE. 


The SOLDIER’s COMPLAINT. 
A TALE. 
H ! why has time around my head 
Thrown his white mantle, filver’d 
o’er with fnow ? 
Or palfy, flily creeping, fpread 
The chill of age, thro’ veins that felt the 
Of liberty’s celeftial flame ? (glow 
Which, kindling at my country’s name, 
Froze not, in gelid winter's ftormieft days 
Amid bleak realms of northern cold ; 
Nor melted when beneath fierce Scorpio’s 
blaze 
The burning car of battle roll’d. 


Alas ! the tear that fills this eye _ 
With wormwood drops from recolle€ion’s 
flream ; 
The biceding heart,the long drawn fighy 
And ills intenie, accumulate, extreme 
Are mine! yes mine: But not grim 
death wreath 
Shall round thefe furrow’d temples 
The duft rear’d chaplet of funereal yew, 
Till gratitude with fervent lay, 
Infcribes to Maddifon my lait adieu, 
And then I'll mount the climes of day¢ 


From Concord’s plain, to Yorktowr't 
brow, ’ 
My rapid fteps purfued Columbia's foe : 
Burgoyne, Conwallis, Clinton, Howe, 
Heard — trump with more impaflion’d 
ow ¢ 
A wite, two children, urged their claim 
To haften from the fields of fame; 
And make their tender wants a father’s¢ates 
But {peculation’s harpy hoft, 
Then, had not loos’d the flood gates of 
defpair | pot. 
Aad hope, food firm on faith’s trong 
Changed 














Chang’d is the feene! ah ghang’d in- 
ceed | fwore to pay, 
Thofe blood bought dues which millions 
a tharit, want, has doom’d to 
ee 
A griping herd, tell lecut fons of prey : 
Oh ! could my partner burit the tomb ! 
My fon ! my daughter ! rend the gloom, 
Which throwds the grave, that dark, acep 
cov’ring vail 
Where filence weaves the robe of reft ; 
Their tengees the war worn veteran’s friend 
vuld hail, 
And folemnly pronounce thee bleft. 


Yes ! fince the peace, Amanda roli'd 
In agonizing pangs of fudden birth 
On fas few itraws ; and numb'd with 
cold 
The faff ring twajn were rivetted to earth : 
My fon ! collecting faggots round 
To warm his bed rid fire, was found 
Next morn, froze {tiff amid the foreft wild : 
His fitter pin’d for lack of bread, 
She droop’d, the died. Heav’ns! neither 
wife, nor child 
Is left ; my family, my all are dead. 


Forthe Massacuuse tts MAGAZINE. 


HORACE, Oper 23, Boor I. 
Tranflaicd. 
A S the young tender fawn, 
That fweeps over the lawn, 

Bounds frighted frem mountain to vale; 
So Chloe iight of fvot, 
Rapid thuns my purfuit, 

And throws at a diftance the gales 


I wili grant that the hind, 
When the ttarts at the wind, 
Whofe ruftling the rattling leaves thake, 
Has a caufe for thole fears, 
Which diffolve her in tears, 


Since hounds from the coppice might 
break. 


In idea purfued, 
Swift the {prings thro the wood, 
Pants, trembles, and faints as the flies ; 
Fancy barbs in her heart 
The keen hunter’s fell dart, 
And breathiefs, the ftruggles and dies. 


But I urge not the chace, 
As - lion’s fierce race, 
r tyger’s, that foam on the plain ; 
Chive ! quit mammy’s fide, : 
Bluth—confent—be my bride, 
Nor dream that a lover gives pain. 
en 


For the Mass acHUSET TS MaGaziIne- 


The STUDENT’s FAREWEL to 
the SEAT of the MUSES. 


Pape «e ye nine, defcend, my tongue 
infpire 

With ftrains poetick, and feraphick fire, 

To fpeak th’ effufions of a feeling heart. 

in fimple accents, void of every art. 


Vol. Il. May, 179°. aP 
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To peaceful groves, where joy and fcience 
dweil, [ wel ! 

To friendhhip’s charms—we bid along fares 

No more the midnight lamp for us enzages 

To light our anxious choughta trom page to 
page. 

No more thal! fcience ope her budding ftore, 

To fcacter biofloms round our temples mores 

She wreath’d her garlands rouod her fay’ 
rite’s brow, 

Bid learning bod, and into bloffoms grow ¢ 

Taught him to cull the mufe’s fairett role, 

Which never fades, but like the cyprefs 
grows. 

No more the fong, no more the jovial bowl, 

Delight = friendthips, pledge the gencrous 
oul. 

Picrean draughts no more we here enjoy, 

Nor guaff the tlreams of gay ambition’s toy 5 

But triendthip’s tear now moittens every eye, 

She weeps, yet fmiles, the breaks, yet holds 
the focial tie. 

Time drives us hence, but not like Adam 
driv’n, Heav'n. 

We leave our Ewe, he took dis Ewe from 

Farewel ye fthades, where coniemplation 
imiles 

In fweet remembrance of her pleafing toils. 

To icat, to mufe, to peaceful groves adi¢uy 

And every joy that friendth p ever knew | 

Adieu ye bieft abode ! our happy ail! 

We leave our peradife in Harvard's wall ! 

ADELIQ. 
Cambridge, May, 1790+ 








For the MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 


ODE to MELANCHOLY. 
OME Melancholy, ipread.thy fable 


Wings, 
And calm the tempeft in my troubled mind g 
Let fancy liften while fome Druid tings, 
And every thought to rapture, {wells retin’de 


In fome lone place of undi(turb’d repofe, 

Clofe by the murmurs of a bubbling (treamy 

Such as of old the pious hermits chofe, 

Let me indulge, iweet mufe, thy pleafing 
dream. 


Vain is this world, its mad’ning cares are 
vain 

Its pleafures trifling, tho fo eager fought ; 

A fudden thrill they give, but clofe im pain, 

And tinge with anguith ev'ry rifing thought. 


Give me, oh heaven ! that temper of the 
mind 

That bows fubmiffive to thy high decrees 5 

Humble, centented, quietly refign’d 

To bear misfortunes and to bear with eafe. 


Begone, ambition! thirit of gold bagane ! 

Ye bafe intruders that difturb my ret 5 

But thou, fweet love, remain, and thou 

alone, 

Come gentle god, and harbour in my breatt. 

The fweet idea ot my much lowed fair, 

Is deep engraven on my tender heart 5 

And never, while I breathe the vital air, 

Shall the dear image from my foul oy 
Wit 
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With this all day I'll range fome gloomy 
bower, } 

Where fearce the fun can dart a feeble light; 

And when the evening fhades around me 
lower, 

In dreams of thee I’}! pafs the tedious night. 


Some little fquirre!, chofen from the grove, 
Who for his female climbs the we tree, 
Shall oft amufe me with his careful love, 


And mark a line of conduét cut for me. 


With him I'll gather what the woods beftow, 
With him I'll fip the gently curling rill, 
Find fome defence againt the winter's {nowy 
And copy all his little tock of fkill. . 
Enough ! if join’d to this a tender mind, 
‘That melts in pity at another's woe, 

That feels the general good of all mankind, 
And gives the tear of fympathy to flow. 


Thus would I live, unknowing and un- 
known, 

Aiud bid adieu to every anxious care ; 

And when the bufinefs of my life is done, 

Take fight to heaven, and meet my charm- 
er there. 





For the Massacuuse tts MAGAZINE. 
{ From the Addifonian Society: } 
VIRTUE preferable to BEAUTY. 
“ Flatrer not a Child of Earth, thar foe bas 

Beauty without Virtue. No; not though 
Venus berfelf fhould own a Rival!” 
HY W unhappy the lady whofe charms 
$ Depend on a beautiful fkin ; 
Who doats on the cat of her eyes 
Regardlefs of graces within ! 
The rofe on her cheek will foon fade, 
And languifh the love fparkling eye; 
No longer che flatterer imiles, 
The /ower then ceafes to figh. 
*Tis Virtue alone makes us bief, 
Its charms true enjoyment impart 5 
Such as converfe and friend thip and love, 
And pleafures which fiow from the heart. 
Thefe, thefe, are increafing with time, 
Such joys will not fail with the night 5 
But rife, like the fun from the eat, 
And beam more ineftably bright ! 
Oh happy—thrice happy | the fair, 
Where fenfe and where beauty are join’d ! 
With rhis how the pleates the eye, 
With chat the enraptures the mind! 
ORLANDO, 


For the Massacnusri Ts ere: 
Se Pity’s mild breatt fhall the figh 
Which is breath'd from the bofom of 
In language refiftiefs apply [ woe, 
For the boon which the loves to beftow. 
Should fortune deny the rich ftore, 
Which could free from the anguith of need, 
Yet the tears of compafhon would pour, 
Ané the heart of benevolence bleed. 
ALOUETTE. 
R E BU S&S. 
IND out the lovely fair, whofe heavenly 
charms [arms : 





tAs Homer Ging:) roufed all the world is 


Seat of the Mujfes. 


The rofy fingered geddefs of the dawn, 

Who fpreads a bluth upon the dewy lawn 

The beauteous arch of variegated dyes, 

Which paints its colours in the orient tkies + 

The pride “a — whofe {weets fond ze- 

r fips, - 

The stints rival of my Delia's lips: 

A famous mount aot far from ancient 9 

Where lovely Venus bletied the Trojan boy: 

A golden fruit, which m Ider climes prod 

Oi fragrant fmell, and a delicious juice ; 

The filver footed goddefs of the main, 

Wohofe warlike fon was by foft Paris fain: 

The child of Venus, whofe all piercing dart, 

From ag eyes wouads each ungwarded 

eart: 

The place at publick thews, where mufick 
charms— 

Diffolves the foul, and every power difarms 3 

An engine Delia’s fingers oft embrace, 

The dear confoler of her lovely face: 

A little fabled /prite, of which we read, 

That nimbly trips it o'er the flowery mead: 

A charm divine, with which fweet babes are 


eit, 
Which dwells forever in my Delia's breaft ; 
The pleafing iguor of divine abodes 
As poets feign) drunk b immortal ods : 
The initials rightly joined, to you declare 
A lovely eekinoekh tweetett of the fair, 
Whole form expreflive, and whofe graceful 
mien, 
Arc fafer to be thought than to be feen! 


HILARIO. 


Forthe MassacuusetTrs MaGaziIne. 


A SOLUTION of the REBUS in the 
Magazine for March. 


DP atl the rofe that blooms on Celia’s 
face, 
When modeft virtue paints the lovely grace 5 
Gods in E/cfian fields their blifs enjoy, 
Whofe fictious {mile, gay fancy’s wongue 
employ ; 
The Tulip grows with besuteous hue, 
I<: foliage fair diltils ambrofial dew ; 
The Syren goddefs fings th’ enchaating fong, 
Her magick charmsexceed the veraab morn § 
Yellows the tint that gilds the golden mine 3 
"The. mufe is Clio, fairett of the nine 5 
The Oliwe, breathes {weet fragraace in the 
grove ; [iove i 
Emblem of peace, of friendfhip and o 
‘Phe Goldfinch tunes the {weet melodious lay, 
Its colour apes the bluth of rifing day 5 
‘The Sua to nature gives her beauty round, 
Where Ceres fmiles in sich profufioa 
crown’d ; 
Wifdorm’s a virtue in the female breatt ; 
Ewe’s th’ faireft of the fair by man careft; 
The Lily decks the flow’rets of the lawn; 
The meflenger is Lighz, that hails the dawn 5 
The initials join’d will ber name difclofe, 
Whofe mental charms excced the vernal role; 
W hofe worth and merit, virtue doth approves 
To form a foul for Friendbip and for Lowes 


HONORUS. 





ror tHe MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 


T ER AMIN T A. 


Worps from “The Aro.io.”’ Set by S. Horyoxe. 
Modo. Pia. 
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Now would liften, now would kifs, 
Trembling with divided biifs ; 

Till by her breath, repuls’d, they fly, + 
And in low pieafing murmurs die. 











lips would fiey. 


Nor do I afk that the would give, 
By fome new note, the pow'r to live 5 
I woutd, expiring with the found, 
Die on the lips that gave the wound. 


. CANIN LINO VAN eee St, 2r~e”, AP, vA 
CIRO ODOELROEQDODOLD 


The 


GAZETTE. 


a Ph DP Pre GOCeOe me 
. Domeklick Occurrences. 


CHARLESTON, (S. Cerclina) April 14. 
R. LANGSIAFF, a merchant of 
WV this city, has received an extraordi- 
nary Turnip, which was raifed by Capt. 
James Vincent, late of the continental 
army, on Cumberiand ifland. It weighed, 
when firft taken out of the ground, about 
three months fince, golb. fince which it has 
fhrunk nearone third, and now weighs 64lb. 
it is in found ordes for replanting to produce 
feed. 
PHILADELPHIA, ( Pennfyl. ) May 10. 
A pathetick and elegant tragedy, cailed 
the Widow of Malabar, written by Colonel 
Humphreys, late aid de campto the Prefi- 
denc of the United States, was performed on 
Friday, to a judicious and brilliant audi- 
ence, with uncommon marks of approba- 
tion, whofe repeated plaudits evinced the 
fatisfaction they received. The tcenery 
was ftriking and pi¢turefyue, (that of the 
funeral pile full of majefick berrowr} and the 
drefies well chofen ; che performers exerted 
themfelves in a particular manner; in fhort 
no piece that has appeared in the weltern 
werld bas been received with loud«r burfts 
of applawic; and from the general avidity 
exprefled by all ranks of people for its rep- 
etition, there can be no doubt but it will be 
as largely productive of profit to the theatre, 
as it has been of fame to its amiable author. 
BURLINGTON, (N.Ferf.) April 20. 
Objervations cn the cultivation of Indian Corn, 
communicated to the Burlington Agricultural 
Society, by Mr. Jobu Sheppard, ef Green- 
wich, Cumberland county, Newjer fey. 
Upon hearing it fuggetted, that indian 
corn might be improved by a careful atten. 
tion to plant only the feed gathered from 
thofe ftalks which produced two ears, I went 
into my field in the fall of 1786, without 
having much faith in the experiment, and 


collected a quantity of fuch ears, fufficient 
for my next crop. In the fpring of 1787, I 
planted this feed, and was cael plealed t 
find my crop increafed much beyond the 
quantity I had been accuftomed to, even to 
ten butheis per acre ; and by following the 
fame rule in faving my feed, my crops 
have increafed to 60 bufhels per acre, and 
three or four cars upon a ftalk. 
Publithed by order of the fociety. 
WILLIAM COXE, jun. Sec'ry, 
Hint to Farmers and otbers. 

To raile Indian corn on poor ground, dif. 
folve faltpetre in water, fo as to make it 
wry ftrong ; foak your feed corn therein till 
it becomes fwellec ; then plant it in the 
ufwal way: it will produce three times the 
crop, and be ripe three weeks founer than 
the fame fort of corn planted without fuak- 
ing, on greund of the fame quality and 
quantity. 

May it. The friends of fcience, and the 
liberal arts, will be gratified in hearing that 
we were favoured on Sunday laft witha 
vifit from the ingenious Mr. Fitch, accom- 
ame by feveral gentlemen of tafte and 

nowledge in mechanicks, in a STEAM 
BOAT, conftruéted on an improved plan ; 
From thefe gentiemen we learn, that they 
came from Philadelphia in three hours and 
a quarter, with a head wind, the tide in 
their favour ; on their return, by accurate 
obfervations, they proceeded down the river 
at the rate of upwards of feven miles an hour. 

The Albany Gazette of the 25th of April, 
informs, * that two of the children of Jofi- 
ah Grant Huit, of Baliftown, being lately 
attacked with fymptoms of the confump- 
tion, he was advifed, in order to their cure, 
to dig epand burn the body of a daughter, 
who died of the fame diforder about twenty 
Moaths ago. Strange to relate ' the unteel- 

InSs 














ing, infatuated father, tore the remains of 
his child from her coffin, placed them on a 
‘pile, and reduced them to athes ! 


BOSTON, Mar. 
GENERAL ELECTION. 

Wednefday the z6th ink. the gentlemen 
returned to ferve as Senators and Reseeiea- 
tatives in General Court, met at the State 
Houte, took the necefflary oaths, &c. The 
Senate made choice of the Hon. Samuel 
Phillips, jun. Efg; for their Prefident, and 
the Houfe of Reprefentatives chofe the Hon. 
David Cobb, Efq; Speaker. At 12 o'clock 
the Supreme Executive, and both houfes of 
the legiflature, proceeded to the Oid Brick 
Meeting Houfe, where a well adapted fer- 
mon was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Fofter 
of Newbraintree, from Proverbs viii. 15, 15. 


cou NCii tL. 

The following gentlemen are appeinted 
COUNSELLORS, to afhit the Governour 
in the Executive part of Government, viz. 
Hen. Azor Orne, Samuel Holten, Motes 
Gill, Edward Cutts, William Heath, Sey 
Haftings, *Ebenezer Bridge, Thomas Ruf- 
fell, and * Thomas Durfee, Efguircs. 


SEW AT &. 

A Lif of the SENATE, as completed by the 
two Houfes in Comwention, is as follows: 
Surrotx.—Hon. William Heath, Wil- 

fiam Phillips, Cotton Tufts, Stephen Met- 

calf, Thomas Dawes, Benjamin Auflin, jun, 

Esstx.—Samuel Holcen, Azor Orne, 
Samuel Phillips, jun. Stephen Choate, 
* Jonathan Greenleaf, * Aaron Wood. 

Mipp.iesex.—Nathaniel Gorham, E- 
Jeazer Brooks, Ebenezer Bridge, Jofeph 
Hofmer, Jofeph B. Varnum. 

HAmPsnIxe.—*Samuel Lyman, John 
Hattings, David Sexton, Samuel! Fowler. 

PiryMovuTH Daniel Howard, Jofhua 
Thomas, *Ifaac Thompfon. 

BarnsTABtEe.—Soloman Freeman, 

Bristot.—Phanuel Bithop, *Walter 
Spooner, *Flitha May. 

Yor«x.—N athaniel Wells,EdwardCutts. 

Duxes County and NANTUCKET. 
Peleg Coffin, juan. 

Woarcester.—Mofes Gill, Abel Wil- 
der, {ohe Feflenden, *Samuel Baker, A- 
Mos Singletary. 

CumBextLanpd.—Jofiah Thatcher. 
Lincotn.—Dummer Sewall. 
Berxswike.—Thompfon J. Skinner, 
Elijah Dwight, Efquires. 
Housx of REPRESENTATIVES. 

N COUNTY or SUFFOLK. 

Bofton, Dr. Charles Jarvis, Samuel Breck, 
*John Coffin Jones, Jonathan Mafon, 
Dr. William Eutftis, fenathan Mafon, 

jun. Efquires. 

Roxbury, John Read, Ef. 

Dorche er, James Bowdoin, jun. Efq. 

Milton, *Co}j. Seth Sumner. 

Braintree, Briga. Gen. Ebenezer Thayer. 

Weymouth, * Nathaniel Bayley, Efq. 

Hingham, Col. Charles Cuthing. 
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Dedham, Jofeph Guild, Efg. 

Needham, William Fuller, 4. 

Stoughton, * James Endicot, Efq. 

Sharon, *Mr. Jofeph Hewins. 

Medfield and Dover, Mr. Oliver Ellis. 

Medway, Mr. Mofes Richardfon, jun. 

Walpole, *Seth Bullard, Efq. 

Wrentham, *Lemuel Kollock, Efg. 

Franklin, Mr. Hezekiah Fither. 

ESSE xX. 

Salem, *Mr. Ebenezer Beckford, *Mr. 

ohn Saunders, jun. 

Newbury Port, Hon. Jonathan Greenleaf, 
Eiq. Theophilus Parfons, Efq. Mr. Jo- 
nathan Marth. 

Newbury, *Mr. Nathaniel Emery. 

Marblehead, Samuel Sewall, Efq. *Jofhua 
Orne, Efq. 

Gloucefter, Capt. William Pearfon. 

Ipfwich, Dr. John Manning. 

Beverly, *Larkin Thorndike, Efq. Mr. 
Jofeph Wood. 

Danvers, *Maj. Caleb Low. 

Lynn and Lynnfield, John Carnes, Efg. 

Andover, Capt. Peter Ofgood, jun. 

Rowley, Capt. Thomas Mighiil. 

Salifbury, *Maj. Joteph Page. 

Almibory, *Mr. James Bayley. 

Haverhill, Mr. Nathaniel Marth. 

Boxford, Thomas Pearley. 

Methuen, Capt. {one Davis. 

MIDDLESE X, 

Charleftown, Capt. Thomas Harris. 

Cambridge, Mr. Aaron Hill. 

Watertown, Col. Amos Bond. 

Woburn, * Deacon Timothy Winn, 

Concord, Mr. Duncan Ingraham. 

Newton, Hon. Abraham Fuller. 

Reading, *Mr. Benjamin Upton. 

Billerica, Edward Farmer, Efq. 

Marlborough, *Capt. William Morfe. 

Framingham, *Capt. Jonathan Maynard, 

Lexington, Mr. Joleph Seymonds. 

Chelmsford, Mr. John Minot. 

Sudbury, William Rice, Efg. 

Eaft Sudbury, Mr. Jofeph Curtis. 

Wetton, Capt. Ifaac Jones. 

Waitham, Mr. Abner Sanderfon. 

Malden, Capt. Ifaac Smith. 

Medford, Capt Ebenezer Hall. 

Weitford, Col. Zaccheus Wright. 

Hopkinton, * Mr. Ebenezer Ciafflen. 

Pepperell, Mr. Jofeph Heall. 

‘Townfend, Capt. Danie) Adams. 

Dracut, Parker Varnum, Efq. 

Aéton and Carlifle, *Mr. Ephra. Robbins. 

Lincoln, Hon. Eleazer Brooks. 

‘lewkibury, Mr. William Brown. 

Littleton, Mr. Sampfon ‘Turtie. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Northampton, Samuel Henthaw, Efq. 

Northfield, *Capt. Elitha Hunt. 

Brimfield, * Jofeph Browning, Efq. 

Warwick & Orange, John Goldfbury, Efq. 

Weffield, Hon. Samuel Fowler, Efg. 

Wetipringfield, * Juftin Ely, Efq. 

Hatheld, John Haitings, Elq. 

Deerfield, *Seth Catling, Esq, 

Bianford, Capt. Joha Ferguion. 

Svuthwick, *Ifaac Coit, Efq. 

PLYMOUTH. 
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PLYMOUTH. 
Scitwate, Capt. Jofeph Toleman. 
Duxborough, Gamatiel Bradford, Ef. 
Marihfield, Mr. Jofeph Phillips. 
Bridgewater, GF gos Thomas. 
Middleborough, *Mr. James Sprout. 
Rochetter, Abrabam olmes, Efg. 
King‘ton, Capt. Ebenezer Wafhburn. 
Plympton, Capt. Francis Shurtliff. 
Pembroke, Mr. Jofiah Smith. 
Abington, Jacob Smith, jun. Efg. 

BRISTOL. 
‘Taanton, Hon. David Cobb, Efq. 
Rehoboth, Maj. Frederick Drown. 
Swanzey, Chriftopher Mafon, Efq. 
Dartmouth, Mr. David Wilicox. 
Attleborough, Maj. Ebenezer Tyler. 
Norton, *Capt. Seth Smith, jun. 
New Bedford, Walter Spooner, Efq. 
Someriet, *Col. Jerathmel Bowers. 
BARNSTABLE. 
Barnttable, Sheerjathub Bourn, Eiq. 
Yarmouth, David Thacher, Efq. 
Harwich, Kimbal Clark, Efq. 
Eattham, Elijah Knowles, Efq. 
NANTUCKET. 
Sherburne, Hon. Peleg Coffin, jun. Efq. 
DUKES’ COUNTY. 
Tdgartown, *Mr. William Jernigan. 
WORCESTER. 
Worcefter, *Mr. Samuel Flagg. 
Lancafter, * Mr. Ephraim Carter. 
Brookfield, Daniel Forbes, Eiq. 
Oxford, Capt Jeremiah Learned. 
Chariton, *Col. Salem Town. 
Sutton, Capt. Jonathan Woodbury. 
Mendon, Benjamin Reed, Efq. 
Spencer, Mr. James Hathway. 
Ruuand, *Hon. Joha Feffendon. 
Oakham, *Capt. Joieph Chaddock. 
New Braintree, Capt. Benjamin Joflyn. 
Southborough, Mr. Elijah Brigham. 
Shrewfbury, Capt. liaac Harrington. 
Lunenburgh, Capt. Johe Fuiler. 
Fitchburg, Deacon Daniel Putman. 
Uxbridge, Nathan Tyler, Efq. 
Siurbriege, Jofiah Walker. 
Dudley, *Mr. John Warren. 
Bolron and Beriin, * Mr. Simeon Houghton. 
Holden, * John Child, jun. Efq. 
Douglas, Mr. Lovell Puifipher. 
Grattén, *Do€or Jofeph Wood. 
Petertham, *Capt. Ruggles Spooner. 
Weitminifter, *Mr. Jotiah Puffer. 
Princeton, Hon. Moies Gill, Efq. 
Athol, *Mr. Jofiah Goddard. 
Sterling, *Coi. Edward Raymond. 
YOR K. 
York, Hon. David Sewal!, Efq. 
Arundel, John Hovey, Efq. 
Berwick, Mr. Richard Foxwell Cutts. 
Fryeburgh, *Simon Frye, Ef. 
CUMBERLAND. 
Pertiand, — Fox, Efg. Dan.Davis, Efq. 
Harpf{well, lfaac Snow, Efq. 
LINCOLN. 
Pownalborough, John Gardiner, Efq. 
Holloweil, *Dr. Daniel Coney. 
Winthrop, * Jedediah Prefcot, jun. Efq. 


BERKSHIRE, 
Sheffield and Mount Washington, Mr.Joha 
Hubbard. 
Lanefborough and Nathford, * Gideor 
Woheeier, Efq. 
Williamftown, * William Townor, Efq. 
Egremont, Ephraim Fitch, Efq. 
New Marlborough, Col. Daniei Taylor, 
Tyringham, Capt. Ezekiel Hearick. 
Adams, Capt. Reuben Hinman. 
KS Thofe names with a* prefixed, were 
not of the Council, Senate or Houfe laft year. 





Friday, at 12 o'clock, His Excellency the 
Governour, and His Honour the Licuten- 
ant Governour came down to the Chamber 
of the Houfe of Reprefentatives, where the 
Senate had sredlaahe affembled—when his 
— addrefled the Convention as fol- 
ows—— 

Gentlemen of the Senateand 
Gentlemen of tbe House of Reprefentatives, 

I thank you for the very polite and ref. 
pectful manner ia which you have notified 
me of my being chofen Governour of this 
Commonwealth for the enfuing year. 

I appear in this place to accept the truf 
afligned me by my country, and am read 
in your prefence to make and fubfcribe the 
declarations, and to take and fubfcribe the 
oaths provided by the Conftitution. 

Iv is unneceffary for me to fay any thing 
more upon this occafion, than to affure you 
that I fhall zealoufly endeavour, in all my 
condutt, to juftify the partiality which has 
been frequently exhibited by my fellow 
citizens towards me. 

JOHN HANCOCK, 

Biftor, May 28, 1790. 

The Prefident of the Senate then admin- 
iftered the oaths and declarations required, 
and the Secretary made Proclamation of 
the choice, acceptance and qualification of 
His Excellency. 

His Honour the Lieutenant Governour 
then addreffed the Convention, as follows— 

Mr. Prefident, 

Having been regularly informed, that a 
majority of the late electors in the feveral 
towns and diftrits within this Common- 
wealth have honoured me with their fuf- 
frages for the office of Leuitenant Gover- 
nour, I now prefent myfelf before the two 
branches of the General Court; to be quall- 
fied as the conftitution direats. I do the more 
readily obey this repeated call, becaufe i 
cannot help flattering myfclf that it has 
proceeded from a periuafion in the minds 
of my fellow citizens, of the attachment 0 
my heart to their rights and liberties, and 
my e¢arneft detires that they may be perpet- 
uated. My fellow citizens may be affur- 
ed, that I feel that attachment, and the 
ftrength of thofe defires. The firtt of my 
wifhes as they refpe&t this life, is for our 
country, and the beit of my feeble abilities 
fhall ever be employed for her profperity- 

I thal prefently be called upon by yous 
Sir, as itis enjoined by the Conficutior 
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to make a declaration upon oath, and I 
fhall do it with cheerfulnefs, becaufe the 
injunction accords with my own judgment 
and confcience, that the Commonwealth of 
Maflachufetts is, and of right ought to be, 
a free, fovereign and independent State. 
I fhall alfo be called upon to make anoth- 
er declaration, with the fame folemnity, 
to fupport the Conftitution of the United 
States. 1 fee the confiftency of this, for it 


cannot but have been intended, that thefe © 


Conftitutions fhould mutually aid and fup- 
porteach other. It is my humble opinion, 
that while the Commonwealth of Mafla- 
chufetts maintains her own juft authority, 
weight and dignity, the will be amongf the 
firmeft pillars of the Federal Union. 

May the adminiftration of the Federal 
Government, and thofe of the feveral States 
in the Union, be guided by the unerving 
finger of Heaven !—Each of them, and a 
of them united, will then, if the people are 
wife, be as profperous as the wifdom of hu- 
man inftitutions and the circumftances of 
himan fociety will admit. 

. SAMUEL ADAMS. 

Bofton 28. 

abe "anit the Prefident adminiftered 
the ufual declarations and oaths—and the 
Secretary made the like proclamation as in 
the cafe of the Governour. 

His Excellency and Honour then retired. 

The Rev. Dr. Stillman is ele€ted Chap- 
fain to the Legiflature, for the eniuing year. 





The Convention of Rhodeifland met at 
Newport on Monday the 24th ult. On 
Wednefday a queftion of adjournment to a 
diftant day was taken, and negatived by a 
majority of nine. The next day the Con- 
vention met at the Rev. Mr. ‘Thurfton’s 
meeting houfe, and continued the difcuflion 
of the conttitution, amefidments, é&c. until 
Saturday evening, fix o'clock, when the 
quettion of ratification was put, and paffed 
in the affirmative, by a majority of two. 


Thus the federal dome is rendered {till more. 


complete, and an inftance exhibited to the 
world of the intire change of the government 
of a great nation, in the time of peace, with- 
out bloodfhed or civil commotion. 

The Prefident of the Uniced States, in 
addition to his own example, has ordered 
that the uniforms of his houfehold be made 
of gich manufactured at Hartford in Con- 
necticut. 

On the day of Eleétion, the Governour, 
and other Magiftrates of the State of Con- 
necticut, appeared in the manufactures of 
their country. 

A calf, not a year old, raifed by Mr. B. 
Maynard, of Berlin, Worcefter county, was 
fold at our marke: laft week—weight, meat 

98—tallow 4o—hide 88—in al! 726!bs. 

rom a London paper of the25b of March laf. 

_ Mr. Jonathan Hartop, now living at the 
village of Aidborough, near Broughbridges, 
Yorkshire, has atteined to the amazing age 
of 337 years, having been bornin 1653. 
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His father and mother died of the plague at 
their houfe in the Minories, in 1666, and 
he perfectly remembers the great fire in 
London. He is fhort in flature, has beeaw 
married five times, and has now alive feven 
children, 26 grand children, 74 great grand 
children, and 140 great great grand child- 
ren. Hecan read without fpeétacles, and 

lays at cvibbage with perfect recolleétion. 
Pan Chriftmas day he walked nine miles to 
dine with one of his grand children. He 
remembers Charles the Ild. perfectly well, 
and once travelled from London to York 
with the facetious Killigrew. He cats but 
little, and drinks nothing but milk; he ene 
je s alfo an uninterrupted flow of {pirits. 

he third wife of this extraordinary old 
man was an illegitimate daughter of Oliver 
Cromwell, who gave with her a portion 
amounting to about five hundred pounds. 
He has in his pofieffion a fine portrait of the 
Ufurper by Cooper, for which the late Mr. 
Hollis offered him gool. but was refufed. 
Mr. Hartop lent the great Milton sol. foon 
after the reftoration, which the bard re- 
turned him with honour, though not with- 


out much difficulty, as his circumftances - 


were very low. Mr. Hartop would have 
declined receiving it again, but the pride of 
the poet was equal to his genius, and he fent 
the money with an angry letter, which is 
extant among the curious pofieflions of this 
venerable man. 


MARRIAGES. 

MassachtsettTs. In Bofton, Mr. 
Samuel Hunt to Mrs. Shephard, of South- 
carolina; Mr. Samuel Snelling to Mifs 
Betfy Grant ; Mr. William Lessett to 
Mifs Betfy Herring ; Mr. ‘Thomas Willi- 
ams to Mifs Sufannah Atwood ; Mr. John 
Sargeant, to Mifs Sally Larkin; Mr. Jofiah 
Allen, jun. to Mifs Hannah Hartwick ; 
Mr. Charles Baxter to Mrs. Frances 
M’Clure.—At Newton, Mr. Henry Pigeon 
merchant, to Mifs Betfy Starr.—At Brain- 
tree, Mr. Elijah Thayerto Mifs Eleonora 
Thayer.x—At Chelmsford, Mr. Reuben 
Gould to Mifs Patty Phillips.—At Spring- 
field, Mr. Jonathan Gardner to Mifs Abi- 
al ng Plymouth, Mr. Joha 

ver to Mifs Nancy Ruffell. 

Newnamesnirne. At Portfmouth, 
Capt. John M'Clintocks to Mifs Boyd. 

WODISLAND. At Newport, Mr. Tho- 
mas Rotch, merchant, of Nantucket, to 
Mifs Charity Rodman. 

Connecticut. At Weathersfield, 
Rev. Bezaleet Howard, of Springfield, to 
Milfs Prudence Williams. 

Newyork. In thecitv, Hon, — 
Seney, member of Congrets, to Mifs Fanny 
Nicholfon. 

Newjerser. In Monmouth county, 
Capt. P. Freneau to Miis Eiconora Forman. 








Orparinen.} Rev. Henry Auguftus 
Rowland, colleague Paitor with his father, 


at Wiadfor. 
DEATHS. 
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DEATH S. 

MassacuvsettTs. In Bofton, Mr. 
ae Peck, of Kittery, aged 64 years ; 

rs. Mary Wardell, aged 37 ; Capt. Na- 
thaniel Baty, aged so; Mr. John Hood, 
aged 93, and his daughter, Mifs Amey 

ood, aged o; Mr. Jeremiah Cufhing ; 
Mr. Jofeph Sweecfer, fen. aged $2; Mrs. 
Mary Pomeroy, aged 67 ; Mrs. Sarah Uth- 
er; Mrs. Abigail Giles ; Mifg Phebe Wil- 
fon, aged 16; Mrs. Sarah Stewart ; Mrs. 
Hanaah Bill, 855 Mrs. Mary Barrett, 
aged 67 ; Mi. forep Otis, aged 42.3 Mr. 
= cottow, aged 89 ; Mrs. Rebecca 

rince, aged 23 ; Mrs. Mary Larkin, aged 
455 Capt. Nathaniel Baty, aged 50 5 Mrs 

illiam Hickling, aged 48.—At Roxbury, 
Mrs. Rebecca Walter, widow of the late 
Rev. Mr. Walter, aged 79.—At Gorham, 
Stephen Longfellow, Efq.—At Cambridge, 
Madam Hannah Winthrop; Rev. Timo- 
thy Hilliard, aged 43.—At Dorcheiter, 
Mrs. Robinfon, aged x9 5 Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wifwell, aged $4 3. Mrs. Margaret Tid- 
marth, aged 85.—At Little Cambridge, 
Mrs. Sarah Dana, aged 54.—At Brooklyne, 
Hon, Benjamin WhiteeAt Charieftown, 
Mr. Gardner, aged §2 ; Mr. John Auftin, 
aged 84.—At Br.’ xtree, Col, Jonathan Bafs, 
aged ae Malden, Capt. John Dexter, 
aged $5.—-At Marblehead, Dr. Luke Dru- 
i 3; Hon. Robert Hooper, Efq.—At Salem, 


ohn Nutting, Efq. aged 97.—At Wilbra- 
am, Rev. Abner Chapin, aged 68, and 


his confort, Mrs. Tabitha Chapin, aged 


S4-—At Waltham, Mr. Jamies Prie@, sen 
40-——At Northborough, Mrs. Mary et 
bank, aged 23.—At Lynn, Mrs. Jane Lew. 
is, aged 78.—At Hanover, Mrs. Hannah 
Baldwin.—At Dudley, Rev. Charles Glea. 
fon.——At Manchefter, Capeann, Rey, 
Mr. Tappan.—At Sturbridge, Mr. Elijah 
Harding, aged 62 ; Mr. David Morfe, 
80; and Mrs. Morfe, confort of {aid David, 
aged 76 ; Mr. Haac Newell, aged 72; Mr, 
Samuel Hamant, aged 22 3; Mifs 
Morfe, aged 24.—At Rutland, Mrs. Sarah 
Stratton, aged 99 years, 10 months, ang 
eleven days.—At Dedham, M. Howdin le 
Boucher, late of Gaudaloupe, aged 22,— 
Brookfield, Mr. Abraham Howe, aged $:, 
= At Ipfwich, Mr. James Harris, aged 19. 
—Arl on eae Mrs. Marcy Tappan, 
widow 5 Mrs. Stickney ; Mr. Enoch Poor j 
Mrs. Morfe ; Mifs Katharine M’Hurd, 
NewHamPsuirnge.s At Portfmouth, 
Mrs. Katharine Stavers, aged 63 3 Mr. 
Clement March; Mr. John Hart; Mrs. 
Turner, confort of Capt. George Turner.<<« 
At Exeter, Mr. Thomas Rice, Bookbinder, 
formerly of Bofton, aged 46; Gens Na- 
thaniel Folfom ; Col. Samuel Folfom. 
Connecticut. At Bethany, Mrs, 
Carrington, widow, aged 96, her offspring 
amounting to 268. 
Ruopeistanp. At Southkingfown, 
ofeph Hazard, Efq, aged 63.--At Newport, 
rs. Rachel Ellery. 
FOREIGN DEATH. 
In Scotiand, the celebrated Dr. Cullen. 
== 








METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, for MAY, 1790. 








Barometer. 
































____‘Shermometer. Wind. Weather. 
DT 7AM. [LPM | OP. 7AM.{9P.M./oF.M. [f 
r}2 29 96 | 29 88 6 54 NW. W. Fair. 
Cc ‘ $s . $; 80 MH 5 7 bo W.SW.S. Fair, Cloudy. 
3 62 2 ss 55 72 63 SW. S. SW. Hazy, Faire 
4 7 i | 30 03 || 61 65 5] 5! NW. W. NW. aire 
; go 131 30 11 or || 46 43 40 E. NE. Cloudy, Rains 
29 91 | 29 86} 20 88 || gt 4 44 5 N. E. Rain. 
; 329 031 3009140 20 I ag § 4 NW. FE. Fair. 
32 31 290 45 5 ” §ist SW. Fair. 
Cc 29 26 13 v| 5 | 64 $5 sw. Fair. 
10 c o2 03 Hl 55 $0 I SW.NE. Clou. Fai. Clow. 
1 6 14 os |} 49 Sis7 §1 51 NE. E. Haz. Au.Bo. 
12 | 29 29 94[ 29 Q 53 I 46 SE. NF. Fog. Fair, Raia. 
13 ro $3 50 61 49 5 SE. E. Cloudy, Faire 
14 77 65 6: 43 § 56 50 NW, . Fair. 
8 $1 49 $7 || §2 9 5! Nw. Fair, Cloudy. 
&7 gi $2 || 50 2 sis2 § NW. E. Fair, Av.B. 
17 67 77 \\ 45 2 51S" N. Fair, Clou.F airs 
13 87 3 83 i} 52 5} 61 § 2 N.E.S. Fair. 
19 Bq 85 76 || 53 7 2 SW. Fair. | 
20 69 6 57 || 59 bs st § SW. Cloudy, Rain. 
21 41 3 33115 67 go § SW. E. Clo. Fa. Th. eve 
22 38 33 92 115 1 5} 56 NW. W. E. Fair. 
Cc 31 32 47 || 58 3 55 NW. W. Fair. — 
24 §0 42 s2 || go 5] 68 53C«S S.W. N. Hazy, Fair. 
25 5 65 73 || 49 62 §157 5 NW. W. air. 
26 8 81 So || 54 [62 5159 W. SW. Hazy, Cloudy. 
27 7 $1 6154 5 49 § NE. Cloudy, Rain. 
2} wf 8 g é 5 NE. SW. Cloudy, Fair. 
29 5 86 9! er 77 «$155 Ww. Sw.Nnw. Fair, Cloudy. 
CT 40 oo | 30 o2 96 52 64 $2 NW. E. Fog. Haz. Faite 
3! 1 29 77429 60 60 1} 53 5163 5] 58 SE.NW. Rain, Cloudy- 























